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"Driving    their   baws    frae    whin    or    tee 
There's  no  nae  gowfer  to  be  seen." 

— Ramaay^s  Poenu. 
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THE    SILVER   CLEEK 

The    Start   From   the   Tee 

'T^HERE  stands  upon  an  emi- 
nence, at  an  altitude  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water  course  in  the  vale 
below,  a  large  white  club-house — a 
monument  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a  golf- 
er, which  had  strange  results.  From 
its  front  windows  and  porches  there 
is  hardly  a  putting  green  on  the  en- 
tire eighteen  hole  stretch  of  the  golf 
course  invisible  to  good  sight,  and  the 
sinuous  length  of  the  stream — known 
as  the  Wymid — can  be  followed  from 


The  Silver  Cleek 

where  it  makes  its  first  hazard  at  the 
second  to  its  disappearance  beyond 
the  turning  point  at  the  eighth  fair 
green  of  the  hnks.  The  wide  square 
of  the  eighteenth  putting  green  lies 
a  httle  to  the  right  of  the  caddy  house, 
immediately  below  the  Club,  and 
there,  guarded  by  a  high  bunker, 
it  gives  ample  space  in  the  rise  beyond 
for  the  onlookers  at  the  finish  of  an 
important  match. 

It  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Wymid — the  Wymidon  Vale,  as  peo- 
ple more  frequently  called  it.     The 
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uplift  of  the  hills  in  the  background, 
as  seen  from  the  Club,  is  a  terraced 
panorama  of  villa  residences,  partly 
hidden  in  maple  groves,  their  lawns 
and  gardens  sloping  gently  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Coltswood  Railway, 
which  in  a  straight  line  plunges  into 
the  distance,  a  steel  girdle  to  nearly 
one  half  of  the  links. 

To  Paul  Evens  was  due  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Golden  Hill  Golf  Club. 
He  it  was  who  had  originated  the 
organisation,  who  had  headed  the 
first  subscription  list  with  a  generous 
donation,  and  who,  by  his  energy  and 
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enthusiasm,  had  interested  the  people 
in  the  surrounding  county  and  nearby 
metropoHs  in  the  possibilities  of  first- 
class  golf  in  that  locahty.  The  mem- 
bers as  at  first  constituted  had  bought 
sufi^cient  land  in  the  valley  for  a  nine 
hole  course,  when  he,  at  their  second 
meeting,  made  his  memorable  speech. 
Then  pandemonium  reigned,  at  least 
such  pandemonium  as  a  few  young, 
middle-aged  and  old  golfers  could 
put  upon  its  throne.  Paul  Evens  in 
his  closing  remarks  donated  sufficient 
land,  in  addition  to  what  the  Club 
had   already   acquired,   to  make   an 
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eighteen  hole  course  second  to  none 
for  many  miles  around.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  he  should  be  elected  presi- 
dent. Walter  Norie,  who  had  once 
used  the  buildings  on  the  adjoining 
property  as  a  farm  homestead,  and 
who  had  leased  them  to  the  Club  for 
an  indefinite  period,  was  made  vice- 
president,  and  the  other  officers,  with 
a  board  of  governors,  were  chosen 
from  amongst  the  most  influential  and 
prosperous  of  the  charter  members. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Club, 
called  the  Golden  Hill  Golf  Club 
because  at  the  time  of  the  first  meet- 
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ing  the  surrounding  hillside  blazed 
'W'ith  the  golden  brown  foHage  of  the 
early  fall,  the  energy  of  Paul  Evens 
saw  no  cessation.  He  supervised  the 
laying  out  of  the  links  on  a  plan 
suggested  by  Archie  Graham,  the 
well-known  professional.  He  in- 
duced the  Brown  brothers,  golfers  of 
more  than  local  celebrity,  to  forsake 
their  allegiance  to  the  Coltswold  Club 
and  join  the  Golden  Hill  contingent, 
and  when  the  bright  days  in  ^lay 
saw  the  opening  of  the  links,  the 
"Evens  Cup,"  a  massive  piece  of  sil- 
verware, was  contested  for  by  a  large 
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field.  On  the  final  day  the  fate  of 
the  cup  was  in  doubt  until  the  eight- 
eenth hole  was  played  for  the  second 
time,  when  Tom  Brown  by  a  mag- 
nificent mashie  shot  lay  dead  to  the 
cup  in  two,  holing  out  in  three  to 
Alfred  White's  four  and  getting  his 
name  on  the  plate  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  one  up. 

In  order  to  make  the  days  more 
interesting  the  "Golden  Hill  Pitcher," 
presented    by    the    members,    was 
played  for  by  the  women  in  the  after- 
noon, after  the  foursomes  had  started. 
Mrs.  Brandt,  a  player  of  unusual 
[17] 
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strength,  had  no  difficulty  in  winning 
by  six  up  from  Miss  Pascoe,  a  young 
lady  of  golfing  promise  and  a  melt- 
ing disposition,  to  which  her  tears  on 
being  defeated,  testified. 

Begun  thus  auspiciously,  it  was 
evident  that  the  progress  of  the  Club 
would  be  rapid,  as  indeed  it  was. 
From  an  initial  number  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten,  the  full  membership  of 
three  hundred  was  soon  reached.  The 
Club  House  was  enlarged  and  beauti- 
fied and  for  four  years  under  the 
presidency  of  Paul  Evens  the  Club 
prospered  exceedingly. 
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Inteoducing  Some  Players 

'TpHE  capacity  of  a  golfer  should 
be  weighed  upon  both  physical 
and  mental  scales.  It  is  possible  for  a 
man  physically  to  have  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  golfer,  but  it  is  equal- 
ly impossible,  if  he  lacks  temperamen- 
tal balance,  for  him  ever  to  become 
a  great  one ;  it  is  the  want  of  stability 
in  the  average  man  which  prevents 
his  rising  above  the  mediocre  class. 
It  can  be  stated  as  a  fact  that  there 
are  few  great  golfers,  compared  with 
the  vast  army  of    players,  because 
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there  are  few  men  who,  starting  from 
the  first  tee  on  one  plane  of  mentality, 
can  retain  the  same  plane  through- 
out the  length  of  an  eighteen,  or  even 
more  unlikely,  a  tliirty-six  hole  match. 
The  man  who  is  even  temporarily  off 
his  shot,  through  the  whisperings  of 
a  gallery  or  the  upraised  voice  of  a 
player  on  an  adjoining  link,  can  never 
become  great.  The  journal  of  his 
mental  machinery  which  has  become 
heated  ^vill  reflect  itself,  perhaps  un- 
consciously, but  nevertheless  inevita- 
bly, in  the  workings  of  the  whole 
fabric,  to  the  detriment  of  subsequent 
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strokes  and  the  absolute  prevention 
of  the  title  of  "greatness"  to  his  game. 
Paul  Evens  was  a  good  golfer  and 
in  the  matter  of  temperament  had 
the  making  of  a  great  one.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  he  had  started  the 
game  somewhat  late  in  life  and  at  an 
age  when  nature  had  endowed  him 
with  considerable  girth  at  the  waist 
Hne.  He  made  up  for  liis  phj'sical 
disability  by  an  unbounded  enthusi- 
asm. It  was  therefore  a  sad  blow 
when  at  the  fifth  annual  meeting  he 
positively  refused  a  renomination  to 
the  presidency. 
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"I  have,"  he  said,  "very  gladly 
borne  my  share  of  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day.  I  feel  that  I  have 
helped  to  create  a  golf  club  of  which 
I  am  proud,  and  now,  although  I'm 
not  going  to  give  up  golf — on  the 
contrary,  I  expect  to  carry  my  sticks 
with  me  in  the  travels  I  contemplate 
— I  must  give  up  the  responsibihty 
of  office  and  leave  the  reins  in  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  will  be  with 
you  in  the  flesh,  as  I,  my  dear  friends, 
shall  always  be  with  you  in  the  spirit 
wherever  I  may  roam." 

"Where  are  you  going,  old  man?" 
[24] 
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shouted  some  one  from  the  back  of 
the  room. 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Evens, 
rising  again  and  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  voice,  "but  I  leave  to- 
morrow and — " 

"Go  South  for  the  winter  but  come 
back  to  us  for  the  summer,"  inter- 
rupted Will  Hoops.  "We  can  keep 
the  links  in  ice  for  your  return!" 

"No,  my  friends."  Evens  was 
evidently  impressed  by  the  feeling  in 
the  situation.  "No,  my  friends  I  I 
have  decided,  but  if  North,  South, 
East  or  West  I  find  any  good  fellows 
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and  good  golfers  heading  this  way, 
I'll  send  them  to  you." 

Prophetic  words.  The  meeting, 
after  Walter  Norie  was  elected  presi- 
dent, ended  in  an  evening  that  was 
a  continual  ovation  to  the  retiring 
officer. 

Paul  Evens  was  a  man  of  large 
wealth,  had  no  family  ties  that  were 
restrictive,  and  a  business  in  which 
he  was  a  silent  partner,  so  he  could 
wander  at  will.  The  day  following 
the  annual  meeting  he  sailed  for 
Europe,  leaving  no  address. 
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"VT  rlTH  the  exception  of  an  occa- 
sional post-card,  Evens  was 
not  heard  of  for  over  a  year.  It  was 
known  that  he  was  moving  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  by  these  cards, 
which  came  at  long  intervals,  his  route 
could  be  fairly  traced.  It  extended 
over  the  continent,  through  the  Med- 
iterranean, to  India,  Japan  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  a  period  of  two  years  he 
appeared  to  have  slowly  circunmavi- 
gated  the  globe,  but  no  letter  came  to 
any  one  to  describe  his  wanderings. 
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In  the  Club  he  was  not  forgotten.  His 
absence  was  frequently  commented 
upon  and  the  feeling  pretty  generally 
expressed  that  he  should  have  written 
— a  feeling  quite  natural  when  the 
scene  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Club 
at  which  he  was  present  was  taken 
into  consideration. 

"To  me,"  Walter  Norie  one  day 
exclaimed,  "it  is  most  unaccountable! 
Paul  has  sent  me  four  postals  in  two 
years!  Nothing  on  them  but  a  line 
saying  he  was  'well'  scrawled  across 
some  silly  picture"— the  average 
business   man   despises   a  post-card, 
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especially  the  would-be  humorous 
variety — "no  address  or  anything. 
The  last  one  was  posted  in  Colombo." 

"I  know  the  place,"  broke  in  Stew- 
art. "Been  there  myself,  southern 
part  of  Ceylon.     Anything  on  it?" 

"Picture  of  snake  charmer  I  male 
tootling  a  pipe!  the  usual  thing — with 
the  words  'heading  for  Japan!'  Not 
another  word  but  the  signature 
Taul!'" 

"Looks  to  me,"  said  Arthur  Work, 
"as  though  he  were  not  anxious  to 
be  forgotten,  and  yet  don't  much 
care!   He—" 
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"Nonsense I  nonsense!"  interrupted 
None.  "Paul  is  not  that  sort.  His 
partner,  old  Romaine,  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  was  being  treated 
just  the  same  wayl" 

"Weill  if  he  doesn't  write  to  old 
Romaine,  we  can't  expect  him  to  write 
to  us.  Mrs.  Brandt  says  there's  prob- 
ably a  woman  in  the  easel" 

"Bosh!  that's  always  a  woman's 
first  thought  since  Adam  acknowl- 
edged the  first  transgression  of 
man  because  he  loved  Eve;  but  it's 
wrong  in  this  case!  Paul  in  love 
at  fifty  is  as  likely  as  a  seventy- 
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eight  for  me  over  the  new  course." 
"That     is     possible,"     responded 

Work,  "therefore—" 

"Yes,"  Norie  was  not  ill-pleased 
with  the  compliment,  "but  you  fellows 
know  it's  not  probable  and  the  other 
isn't  either.  How  did  Brown  come 
out  over  at  Coltswold?"  he  continued, 
abruptly  changing  the  conversation. 

"Won!  three  up!  but  he's  off  his 
game.  I  saw  the  start  this  morning 
and  he  botched  the  first  hole  badly. 
Curious,  isn't  it,  how  a  good  player 
like  Brown  can  go  all  to  pieces — any 
good  one  can  for  that  matter;  but 
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on  his  old  course,  where  he  has  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance  with  every  blade 
of  grass,  it  seems  almost  inexcus- 
able!" 

"Oh!  I  don't  know."  Arthur 
Work  was  one  of  the  most  steady 
goers  in  the  Club.  "Golf  is  a  curious 
game.  A  little  something  wrong  in 
your  diet,  a  little  something  weighty 
or  troublesome  on  your  mind,  and 
you  get  into  a  condition  where  any 
old  duffer  can  have  you  down.  I 
want  to  see  Brown  win.  Hullo!  here 
he  is!" 

Coming  up  the  drive-way  was  Tom 
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Brown,  the  Club  champion,  followed 
by  a  small  boy  with  a  bag  of  clubs. 
He  seemed  to  see  no  one  but  Norie. 
Going  straight  to  him  and  paying 
no  attention  to  the  congratulations 
the  other  fellows  shouted  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  the  room,  he  said: 

"Norie!  I  got  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing from  Paul  Evens!  He's  at  Pine- 
hurst  and  expects  to  be  here  the  mid- 
dle of  next  month.  It's  a  most  ex- 
traordinary epistle  and  I  don't  under- 
stand it.  Come  outside  and  look  it 
over." 

Brown  was  evidently  much  dis- 
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turbed  about  something;  his  face  was 
set  and  gloomy,  whilst  his  manner 
was  distinctly  rude  to  the  others, 
whom  he  neglected  even  to  notice. 

"Come  on!   come  on!" 

Norie  had  hesitated,  but  at  the  in- 
sistent words  got  up  and  went  out  on 
to  the  piazza,  where  Brown  handed 
him  the  letter. 

It  took  some  time  to  read,  then  he 
said : 

"Tom!  there  are  not  many  fellows 
in  the  Club  at  this  time,  but  all  of 
them  must  have  noticed  your  manner 
and  heard  you  say  you  had  received  a 
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letter  from  Paul.  Curiously  enough, 
we  were  discussing  him  a  moment 
before.  I  suggest  that  we  read  this 
to  them,  bind  them  to  secrecy  and 
form  ourselves  into  a  committee  to 
solve  the  mystery." 

"But — "  began  Brown. 

"It's  the  only  way!  If  we  don't 
do  what  Paul  asks  we  shall  offend 
one  of  our  oldest  members  and  a  man 
we  owe  much  to!" 

"And  if  we  do,"  said  Brown,  "we 
risk  a  most  unpleasant  notoriety  if 
there  is  really  anything  crooked  in  the 
man's  game." 
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"Crooked!  Why,  man!'*  exclaimed 
Norie;  "that's  one  thing  about  golf: 
a  fellow  can't  be  crooked  if  he  is  kept 
to  the  rules  and  the  man  he  plays  with 
keeps  tab  on  his  strokes.  The  fellow 
probably  has  played  all  round  old 
Paul  and  he's  bilious  about  it !  Come, 
let's  read  it." 

Going  into  the  room  where  about 
a  dozen  men  were  sitting,  Norie  at- 
tracted their  attention. 

"I  have  here  a  letter  from  Paul 
Evens  to  Tom  Brown,  but  before  dis- 
closing its  contents  I  want  you  all  to 
agree  with  me  that  the  matter  it  con- 
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tains  shall  be  a  secret  between  us! 
Do  you  all  agree?'* 

A  chorus  of  "certainly's,"  "of 
course,"  "sure,  Mike,"  and  so  forth 
greeted  the  words.  Then  Norie  be- 
gan. 
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The  Letter  on  the  Course 

"HiU's  Hotel,  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
"My  Dear  Brown: 
T  HEAR  you  are  the  Club  cham- 
pion, the  holder  of  the  'Evens 
Cup,'  and  that  the  golfing  honour  of 
the  Club  is  in  your  hands,  so  I  write 
you  instead  of  to  Norie.  *The  man 
with  the  silver  cleek'  is  here — came 
here  with  me,  in  fact,  and  I  am  giving 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Norie, 
with  a  view  to  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Golden  Hill  Golf  Club.    When 

he  arrives  you  must  see  that  he  is 
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properly  seconded  (I  propose  him) 
and  promptly  admitted.     His  name 

is  Prince  Ramo  Oolah  and  he  is  the 
most  extraordinary  golfer  I  ever  met. 
I  first  met  him,  by  the  by,  in  India, 
about  a  year  ago,  and  we  have  trav- 
elled all  over  the  world  and  played 
many  games  of  golf  together  since. 
I  taught  him  the  game,  and  yet,  after 
he  mastered  the  first  principles,  he  has 
made  such  strides  that  under  certain 
conditions  he  is  practically  invincible. 
He  has  not  played  enough  in  this 
country  to  achieve  any  newspaper 
notoriety  and  that  is  why  I  want  him 
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to  represent  the  dear  old  place  when 
he  does  create  the  stir  he  surely  will — 
if  his  game  is  straight.  I  am  obliged 
to  put  that  in  because  his  best  game 
is  played  under  so  many  queer  con- 
ditions that  at  times  I  grow  sus- 
picious, and  yet  have  no  real  grounds 
for  it.  But  you  must  find  out  for 
me!  His  Indian  blood  may  account 
for  his  never  playing  his  best  unless 
the  sun  shines  brightly,  and  also  for 
his  having  a  specially  made  cleek  and 
mashie  with  solid  silver  heads.  The 
natives  run  a  lot  to  silver  ornaments 
and  things  and  he  insisted  on  getting 
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his  clubs  made  of  it.  With  these 
clubs  he  gets  the  most  marvellous  dis- 
tance and  lays  the  most  deadly  ap- 
proaches. Another  peculiarity  is  he 
will  not  allow  a  gallery  of  any  size 
to  follow  him  round,  and  his  sister, 
who  travels  with  him,  always  caddies 
in  any  important  match.  But  he's 
a  good  fellow,  son  of  the  Rajah  of 
Purrapoona,  and  don't  get  it  into 
your  noddle  that  any  Indian  prince 
has  any  black  blood  in  his  veins  as 
we  understand  it.  He  hasn't  and  his 
ancestry  goes  back  almost  to  the  flood 
or  thereabouts.     I  shall  be  with  you 
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the  middle  of  next  month  if  I  am 
aHve.  Give  him  a  chance  and  pretend 
that  you  never  heard  of  him  except 
through  his  letter  of  introduction — 
pretend — pretend.  He's  here  now; 
he's  coming.  How  shall  I  mail  this? 
How?    Help  me  to — Help — 

"Paul  Evens/' 

Arthur  Work  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence  that  followed. 

"The  letter  begins  all  right,  but 
what  an  ending !  What's  the  writing 
like,  Norie?" 

"All  right  to  the  last  three  lines 
and  the   signature.     Here!   see   for 
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yourselves."    He  threw  the  letter  on 
the  table. 

"You  can  take  my  word  for  it," 
broke  in  Tom  Brown,  "there's  some- 
thing wrong.  But  what?  I've  been 
thinking  about  it  all  day.  Norie  says 
a  man  can't  play  crooked  golf.  That's 
true;  and  old  Paul  would  spot  one 
trying  as  quickly  as  any  one  and  drop 
him — but  he  hasn't  dropped  him;  in 
fact  they've  been  all  over  the  world 
together.  And  notice  the  end  of  his 
letter,  showing  as  it  does  that  he  is 
afraid  of  offending  him  in  some  way. 
You  fellows  notice  the  wind-up  is  a 
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sort  of  incoherent  scrawl.  Makes  me 
sick  all  over." 

"I  wonder  if  the  sister  is  the 
piggy  on  the  pike?"  It  was  Stew- 
art's voice  from  behind  a  tobacco 
cloud. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Norie. 
"There  is  mention  of  a  girl  some- 
where! Give  me  the  letter!"  He 
carefully  looked  it  over.  "Here  you 
are,  'his  sister,  who  travels  with  him, 
always  caddies  in  any  important 
match.'    Phew!" 

"I  lak  a  yaller  gal — she  likee  me," 
sang  Briggs,  but  was  quickly  hushed 
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as  the  matter  seemed  too  serious  for 
levity. 

It  was  decided  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  wait  the  coming  of  the 
man  with  the  silver  cleek,  and  to 
watch  him  when  he  came. 
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/^^  N   the   following    Saturday   he 

came    and    with    him    Norie. 

As  the  two  were  seen  coming  up  the 

drive-way  it  was  natural  that  those 

who  had  been  present  at  the  reading 

of  the  letter  from  Paul  Evens  should 
look  with  considerable  and  unfeigned 
interest  at  Norie's  companion.  In  ap- 
pearance Prince  Ramo  Oolah  was  dis- 
tinctly prepossessing;  slightly  taller 
than  Norie,  who  was  himself  above  the 
average  height,  he  showed  at  once  a 
figure  of  athletic  build,  and  a  loose- 
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jointed,  easy  gait  that  seemed  to  carry 
him  over  the  ground  without  percepti- 
ble effort ;  graceful  undoubtedly,  with 
the  lithe  movements  inseparable  from 
the  high  caste  Indian  races  in  their 
youth.  There  was  nothing  in  his  well- 
groomed  form,  clad  in  loosely  fitting 
serge  suit,  to  inspire  adverse  criticism, 
except  possibly  the  somewhat  garish 
hue  of  the  straw  hat-band.  This  was 
one  of  those  atrocities  of  colour,  in 
this  instance  red  and  yellow,  which 
is  affected  by  the  anglo-phobiac 
cricket  element,  and  fortunately  has 
not  yet  found  a  place  as  a  suitable 
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badge  of  a  golf  enthusiast.  To  those 
who  knew,  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  Indian  characteristics  in  his  face. 
It  was  swarthy  and  smooth  shaven 
save  for  a  thin  moustache,  trimmed 
into  a  faint  fringe,  which  had  a  some- 
what starthng  way  of  apparently  dis- 
appearing entirely  into  a  crease  in  his 
upper  lip  when  he  smiled.  This  he 
seemed  to  do  ^vith  nervous  frequency, 
as  he  came  forward  swinging  every 
now  and  then  the  golf  bag  which  he 
carried  in  his  right  hand.  The  bright 
sunlight  flashed  upon  the  heads  of  his 
clubs. 
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"The  silver  cleeks,"  said  Briggs,  in 
a  quiet  whisper  to  Work,  who  sat  next 
him.    "See  'em?" 

There  was  no  answer  from  Work, 
who  was  watching  the  Indian  in- 
tently. 

"It  cannot  be  possible,"  he  mut- 
tered, irrelevantly;  then  rising 
quickly  he  advanced  to  meet  the  new- 
comers, who  had  now  neared  the 
broad  piazza  of  the  Club  House. 

Norie  was  apparently  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  sensation  he  was  creat- 
ing. His  face  was  pale  and  set,  whilst 
there  was  a  hard  look  in  his  eyes  quite 
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rare  in  one  of  his  genial  nature.  He 
shook  hands  with  Work  mechanically, 
saying  rather  as  though  he  were  re- 
peating a  lesson: 

"Let  me  present  Prince  Ramo  Oo- 
lah— a  friend  of  mine." 

Why  he  should  have  done  it  Work 
could  not  explain  even  to  himself, 
but  instead  of  greeting  the  stranger 
pleasantly  as  would  have  been  natural 
in  welcoming  him  to  the  Club,  he 
bowed  and  said  stiffly: 

"Any  friend  of  Mr.  Norie's  is  of 
course  entitled  to  my  most  kindly 
consideration." 
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The  words  were  absurdly  stilted 
and  coldly  antagonistic. 

"But  I  am  not  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Norie's,"  answered  the  Indian  prince 
in  a  voice  of  excellent  modulation  and 
with  a  smile  that  apparently  forgave, 
if  he  realised,  the  lack  of  cordiality 
in  the  other  man,  "  but  I  hope  to  be. 
I  brought  Mr.  Norie,  whom  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  in  liis  office 
this  morning,  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  one  you  must  know,  Mr.  Paul 
Evens.  He  is  mv  friend,  and  with 
him  I  have  been  travelling  constantly 
for  the  last  year.    A  splendid  fellow! 
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I  know  no  tiling  Paul  would  not  do 
for  me  and" — here  he  turned  slightly 
from  the  Club  House  steps  to  get  a 
better  outlook,  "he  introduced  me  to 
this  great  game  which  I  see  you  make 
so  much  of  and  which  I — I  almost 
love."  His  voice  sank  to  a  note  of 
wonderful  softness.  "Sometimes,"  he 
continued,  "I  play  so  badly  that  I 
think  I  must  give  it  up.  It  hurts.  I 
feel  hopeless!  Then  again  there 
comes  a  day,  with  the  great  sun  over- 
head, and  the  restful  softness  of 
the  sward  beneath  my  feet,  with  all 
the  world  seeming  to  me  a  glorious 
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playground,  and  I,  filled  with  the  ec- 
stasy of  mere  living,  one  of  the  play- 
ers; when  I — I  do  so  well  it's — it's 
wonderful!" 

There  was  the  enthusiast  in  every 
gesture,  the  spirit  of  the  golf -lover 
who  sees  not  only  the  hazards  of  the 
course  and  the  stroke  which  over- 
comes them,  but  is  imbued  with  the 
glory  of  the  playground,  the  glory 
of  the  sun,  the  woods,  the  streamlets 
and  the  greens  that  make  for  the 
beauty  of  the  game.  A  poet  spirit, 
perhaps,  but  one  to  be  welcomed  for 
its  mental  charm. 
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Norie,  whilst  the  Prince  talked, 
was  looking  at  him  with  set  face, 
which  changed  with  no  mood  of  the 
speaker;  but  upon  Work,  a  man  of  a 
peculiarly  mobile  nature,  the  fascina- 
tion of  this  strange  personality  was 
evident.  After  a  few  more  words,  his 
manner  changed  perceptibly  and  he 
said: 

"I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Norie  brought 
you  out  and  that  Paul  Evens  sent 
you  to  us.  We  will  try  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  you.  Come  in  to  the 
Club  and  meet  some  of  the  fellows!" 

He  took  the  Prince's  golf  bag,  look- 
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ing  curiously  at  the  silver  cleeks,  and 
handed  it  to  one  of  the  servants. 

"You'll  play  this  afternoon,  of 
course?    It's  a  grand  day." 

"Yes.  Mr.  Xorie,  who,  by  the  by, 
promises  to  put  me  up  here  and  find 
seconds  on  Paul's  recommendation,  is 
going  out  with  me,  but  I  think,"  the 
Prince  continued,  turning  to  Norie, 
"we  had  better  make  it  a  twosome, 
hadn't  we,  as  it  is  my  first  time  over 
these  links,  and  I  must  confess,"  here 
he  laughed  consciously,  "that  I'm  a 
bundle  of  nerv^es  before  strangers." 

Norie  agreed.  Work,  for  some 
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reason,  felt  his  antagonism  returning. 
He  had  intended  breaking  his  game 
with  Briggs  to  play  with  the  Indian, 
or  offering  a  foursome  match.  He 
felt  hurt  with  himself  when  he  recog- 
nised that  he  was  idly  curious  about 
a  total  stranger,  or  that  he  should, 
without  just  cause,  place  him  in  the 
category  of  suspicious  characters,  and 
be  anxious  to  confirm  a  so  far  un- 
warranted position.  He  was  essen- 
tially a  fair-minded  man,  with  noth- 
ing of  the  snob  or  seeker  after  evil 
in  his  make-up. 

Somewhat  therefore  to  the  surprise 
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of  those  who  knew  his  usually  quiet 
characteristics  he  rather  overdid  the 
cordiality  of  his  introductions  of  the 
stranger,  extending  to  him  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Club  House;  whilst 
Norie,  still  under  some  curious  re- 
straint, seemed  ^villing  to  remain  in 
the  background. 
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^  HE  Golden  Hill  Golf  Club,  like 
a  majority  of  clubs  of  its  class, 
founded  by  wealth  and  extended  by 
enthusiasts,  is  divided  into  cliques. 
Paul  Evens  was  distinctly  of  the  golf- 
ing set.  Although  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est of  the  members,  he  had  used  his 
means  to  climb  into  the  hearts  of  his 
fellows,  and  not,  as  is  too  commonly 
the  way,  on  to  the  pinnacle  of  snob- 
bery that  is  too  often  inseparable  from 
money  power  in  small  organisations. 
He  had  travelled  extensively,  and  with 
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the  broadened  mind  of  the  travelled 
man  had  early  recognised  the  pleasure 
of  association  in  the  enjoyments  of 
the  less  conventional,  perhaps  more 
whimsical,  and  certainly  not  less  cul- 
tured number.  Such  a  man  could  be, 
and  undoubtedly  was,  loved  as  much 
as  he  was  respected.  He  was  known 
to  feel  a  depth  of  loyalty  to  all  in 
everyiliing  said  or  done  relating  to 
"my  club,"  which  was  the  way  he  more 
frequently  spoke  of  the  Golden  Hill 
outfit. 

So  it  was  that  Prince  Ramo  Oolah, 
coming  to  the  Club  from  Paul  Evens, 
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was  at  once  accepted.  His  person- 
ality in  itself  attracted  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Questions 
as  to  who  and  what  he  was,  were 
rather  proudly  answered  by  those 
who  knew,  and  whilst  the  secret  of 
Evens'  letter  was  carefully  guarded, 
it  was  curious  to  note  the  generally 
good  impression  the  stranger's  un- 
assuming manner  made  upon  every- 
body. 

Throughout  the  luncheon  Norie 
was  unusually  taciturn.  There  were 
five  or  six  other  men  at  the  table,  all 
interested  in  knowing  all  there  was 
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to  tell  of  Paul  Evens.  The  Indian 
gave  them  a  grapliic  description, 
necessarily  condensed,  of  his  wander- 
ings with  their  old  president,  of  golf 
in  various  climes  and  under  various 
conditions.  His  power  of  narrative, 
a  gift  rarely  found  and  still  more 
rarely  appreciated,  was  complete. 

"My  friend  Paul,"  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  from  Work,  "has 
not  written  to  one  of  his  old  friends 
during  our  journeyings  together.  At 
least  not  to  my  knowledge." 

The  speaker  looked  inquiringly  at 
the   others.      Their   silence   satisfied 
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him.  "But,"  he  continued,  "he  has 
in  reality  written  much — in  fact,  his 
book  is  almost  completed!" 

"Paul  written  a  book?"  exclaimed 
Stewart.  "Great  Scott!  on  what? 
Golfing  or  gadding?" 

"He  frequently  told  me,"  went  on 
the  Indian,  smiling  at  Stewart,  but 
without  otherwise  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption, "that  he  had  a  heart  hunger 
for  his  old  club  and  a  sight  of  his 
friends.  He  had  determined  to  make 
no  distinctions  amongst  them;  that 
if  they  knew  nothing  of  his  wander- 
ings and  experiences  there  would  be 
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the  more  interest  in  his  book  describ- 
ing them  when  he  returned,  if  he  ever 
should,  and  placed  it  in  their  hands. 
A  curious  and  lovable  character  is 
your  friend  and  mine!  That  is  the 
best  reason  I  can  give  w^hy  none  of 
you  have  received  more  than  a  post- 
card from  him  since  that  night,  two 
years  ago,  when  he  parted  with  you. 
He  has  often  spoken  of  it." 

"What's  the  book,"  asked  Stewart 
again,  "golf  or  travel?" 

"Both— I  think,"  replied  the  In- 
dian, "that  I  am  making  a  breach  in 
no  confidence  if  I  tell  you  the  title, 
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'Travels  of  a  Golfer's  Clubs,'  but 
that,  gentlemen,  is  all  I  shall  tell  you. 
He  will  be  here  himself  in  about  a 
month." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indian's 
conversation  was  seemingly  address- 
ed generally,  but  it  was  noticeable 
that  his  eyes  rarely  left  Work's  face. 
The  latter  shifted  uneasily  and  it  was 
with  an  evident  effort  that,   as  the 

Prince  arose  to  leave  the  table,  he 
leaned  forward. 

"Where  is  he  now?"  Work  asked, 
looking  steadily  into  the  dark  eyes. 

The  Prince  flushed  and  for  an  in- 
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stant  the  moustache  disappeared  into 
the  crease  of  the  upper  lip. 

"He  is  not  at  Pinehurst,"  he  re- 
phed. 

"Where — "  began  Work,  then  with 
an  unconscious  movement  he  drew 
his  hand  across  his  forehead  and 
turned  away. 

The  Prince  was  taken  to  one  of 
the  dressing-rooms  and  in  a  short 
while,  with  Norie  in  attendance,  ap- 
peared on  the  path  which  led  to  the 
first  tee.  A  majority  of  the  players 
were  already  on  the  links,  but  Work, 
Briggs,  Stewart  and  one  or  two  others 
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purposely  delayed  in  order  to  see  the 
Indian  drive  off. 

A  caddy  was  carrying  his  bag,  but 
he  himself  was  talking  earnestly  to 
Norie,  and  showing  him  a  silver  head- 
ed cleek. 

"You  will  see,"  he  said  to  the  others 
as  he  approached  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, "that  I  always  play  the  first 
hole  abominably!  A  gallery,  how- 
ever small,  gets  on  my  nerves!"  For 
some  moments  he  stood  talking.  The 
silver  cleek  which  he  still  carried  in 
his  hand,  he  seemed  eager  to  have 
them  examine,  swinging  it  with  easy 
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grace  and  explaining  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  stick.  That  it  was  beauti- 
ful there  could  be  no  doubt.  Some 
questioned  the  durability  of  the  metal, 
but  as  it  gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  the 
fascination  of  its  brilliancy  appealed 
to  players  and  caddies  alike. 

As  his  guest,  Norie  had  given  the 
Prince  the  honour.  JVIaking  the  reg- 
ulation sand  tee,  properly  flattened, 
he  placed  his  ball,  then,  whilst  the 
gallery  was  waiting  to  note  his  form, 
he  swung  his  driver  quickly,  with  no 
apparent  address.  In  an  instant  the 
ball  was  soaring  far,  far  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  bunker  guarding  the  first 
hole.  The  sunlight  was  strong  in  the 
face  of  the  watchers. 

"Gone  in  the  eye  of  the  sun  god!" 
exclaimed  he,  smiling  at  Work.  "Now 
Mr.  Norie  will  drive  in  the  same  di- 
rection," he  continued,  exchanging 
his  driver  for  a  silver  cleek  from  his 
bag  and  spinning  it  gently  between 
his  palms,  allowing  the  head  to  flash 
in  the  light. 

ISTorie  drove,  straight,  but  about 
fifty  yards  short. 

"Curious!"  said  Work,  as  the  two 
with  their  caddies  went  down  the  slope 
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in    the    direction    of    their    drives. 

"What  is?"  asked  Briggs.  "The 
way  that  fellow  drove?  I  swear  I 
don't  know  how  he  did  it.  He  put 
the  ball  on  the  sand  and  the  next 
moment,  it  seemed  to  me  without  any 
address,  he  got  straight  and  true 
about  two  hundred  yards.  I  didn't 
see  the  ball  leave  the  tee — did  you?" 

Briggs  looked  at  the  others. 

"Couldn't  swear  to  it!  He's  a 
corker  if  he  can  keep  up  that  gait! 
I  never  saw  a  cleaner  drive  with  less 
fuss,"  said  Mellon. 

Young  Mellon  posed  as  an  author- 
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ity  on  golf  form.  "Who's  the  girl?" 
he  went  on,  "that  was  watching  over 
the  fence!  There!  just  going  down 
the  road  ?  I've  had  my  eye  on  her  ever 
since  you  fellows  came  out.  She 
seems  to  know  the  Indian!" 

The  girl  who  was  now  in  the  dis- 
tance was  swinging  along  down  the 
road  parallel  with  the  fair  green. 
Coming  to  a  wicket  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  she  opened  the  gate.  As  the 
Indian  and  Norie  left  the  first  green 
she  was  seen  to  join  them,  and  after 
a  short  colloquy,  Norie's  caddy  was 
sent  back,  the  girl  taking  his  bag. 
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T'W  TORK  and  Briggs  quickly  drove 
off.  Without  definitely  ex- 
pressing it,  the  same  thought  was  in 
both  minds.  They  wanted  to  get  as 
close  to  the  Indian  and  liis  partner  as 
possible.  A  curiosity  wliich  neither  of 
them  could  have  explained  and  both 
were  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of, 
forced  them  to  a  feverish  haste,  so 
that  neither  played  the  first  hole  with 
his  usual  skill.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  follow  the  course  of  None  and  the 
Indian  over  the  links.  The  after- 
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noon  was  a  brilliant  one.  A  sun, 
warm  and  bright,  beat  upon  the  play- 
ers, and  like  the  dazzle  of  a  sun-bath- 
ed ^^^ndow  in  a  distant  view  the  gleam 
of  the  silver  cleeks  flashed  in  the 
valley  and  from  the  rise  to  the  hill 
holes. 

"The  Indian  got  the  first  hole," 
said  Briggs,  looking  towards  the  men 
driving  from  the  second  tee.  "What 
makes  you  down  on  him,   Work?" 

"I  didn't  say  I  was,  did  I?"  ex- 
claimed his  companion. 

"I  know  it,  but  you  showed  it  and 
the  dark  gentleman  noticed  it!     It 
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doesn't  seem  fair  to  me  to  be  preju- 
diced without  proof,  and  as  a  fact 
Paul's  letter  doesn't  prove  anything! 
I'm  going  to  keep  my  mind  open  and 
— and  watch  developments  before  I 
take  a  side!" 

"I  hope  you  will — do  both!"  an- 
swered Work,  looking  curiously  at 
the  younger  player. 

That  Norie  was  playing  a  good 
game  was  evident,  and  to  the  two  men 
who  were  following,  it  seemed  that 
the  pair  were  getting  over  the  ground 
at  an  extraordinary  pace. 

"I  can  see  Norie's  ball  all  right, 
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but  I  don't  see  the  Indian's,  do  you?" 
Work  said  once  when  they  were  play- 
ing parallel  holes. 

"No!  but  great  Scott!  look  where 
he's  walking  to — on  the  green  as  I 
live!  That  must  have  been  a  two 
hundred  yard  brassie  approach  if  it 
was  an  inch,  and  dead  to  the  hole.  I'll 
bet  Norie's  not  in  that  game!" 

But  he  was  wrong.  A  lost  ball  of 
Work's  kept  them  well  in  the  rear 
for  the  rest  of  the  game,  so  that  at  the 
fourteenth  they  decided  by  mutual 
consent  to  cut  two  holes  and  get  in 
ahead.     The  finish  of  the  other  pair, 
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in  their  present  mental  attitude,  was 
more  interesting  to  them  than  their 
own  game — a  game  which  had  been 
for  them  bad  throughout,  perhaps 
naturally  so. 

Sitting  on  the  bank,  above  the 
eighteenth  green,  they  awaited  the 
players.  The  sun  was  low  upon  the 
horizon  and  had  gathered  to  itself  all 
the  zephyrs  of  the  sunmier  day  so  that 
the  air  hung  quiet  amongst  the  leaves, 
and  the  dark  of  the  surrounding  foli- 
age thickened  in  the  coming  night. 

The  Indian's  drive  was  short: 
Norie's  clean,  long  and  low,  resting 
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about  fifty  yards  behind  the  bunker. 

"Now  for  one  of  the  masterly  ap- 
proaches," said  Briggs,  watching  the 
Indian. 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  a  loud, 
exultant  shout  from  Norie  broke  the 
stillness  on  the  links.  The  Indian 
had  topped  badly  and  was  still  away. 
His  next  shot  was  in  the  bunker. 

"Now  Norie,  old  chap!"  whispered 
Work,  "go  for  him!  Steady,  old 
man!  Beautiful!  Well  done!"  he 
shouted.  Norie  with  his  mashie  laid 
his  ball  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hole. 

It  was  a  seemingly  different  Norie 
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who  greeted  them,  after  his  putt  out. 

"One  up,"  he  cried,  "and  a  grand 
game!  Never  played  better!  Don't 
know  how  I  did  it,  but  I  tliink  my 
caddy  had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  Work! 
Briggs!  Here!  Let  me  present  you 
to  the  Princess  Zana  Oolah !  A  more 
inspiring  cadd}^  I  never  had!" 

The  girl  frankly  shook  hands  with 
the  two  men. 

"I'm  afraid  I  talked  a  good  deal 
— more  than  permissible  in  any  caddy, 
but  I  kept  it  up  after  I  found  he  did 
so  well  under  my — my — " 

"Instructions!  That's  right!  If 
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you  don't  want  to  say  it,  I  will!" 
Norie's  eyes  twinkled.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  game  had  cleared  his  de- 
pression away.     "She  told  me  what 

I  ought  to  do  and  I  did  it!  If  she 
plays  as  well  as  she  understands  the 

theory  of  the  game  I  see  envy  and 

emulation  rampant  amongst  our  best 

lady  players."     He  moved  away  in 

the  direction  of  her  brother,  who  was 

practising  some  long  putts  from  the 

edge  of  the  green. 

The  Princess,   as  a  work  of  the 

tailoring  or  dressmaking  art,  would 

have  been  noticeable  in  any  society. 
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Women  would  have  wondered,  and 
wondering  would  have  laughed  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  ill-fitting,  evident- 
ly home-made  blouse  of  rough  ma- 
terial belted  at  the  waist  and  so  loose 
as  to  hide  every  outline  of  the  form 
beneath — a  serviceable  but  ugly  gar- 
ment. A  skirt  of  the  same  material 
hung  In  straight  folds,  without  frill 
or  furbelow,  to  the  tops  of  a  pair 
of  heavy  walking  boots,  squared  and 
flat  toed.  From  her  left  arm  was 
suspended  by  a  broad,  pale  blue  rib- 
bon, a  variegated  straw  hat  of  the 
cheap  Tam-o'-Shanter  style,  the  rib- 
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bons  meeting  at  the  side,  ostensibly 
fastened  by  a  large  rhinestone  buckle, 
tawdry  and  well-worn.  There  are  not 
many  men  who  would  have  noted  the 
clothes,  and  none  who  would  not  have 
been  instantly  attracted  by  the  face. 
It  was  beautiful,  with  a  beauty  which 
no  lack  of  feminine  arts  could  in  the 
least  minimise.  Its  greatest  charms 
lay  in  the  deep-set,  full  and  brilliant 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  reveal  unsound- 
ed deeps,  and  in  the  black,  lustrous 
hair,  parted  in  the  centre  of  the  low 
forehead  and  gathered  in  wave  lines 
as  a  framework  to  the  upper  part  of 
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her  face.  Like  the  average  woman 
of  high  caste  Indian  birth,  her  skin 
was  flawless  and  of  a  deep  golden 
brown  tint,  her  teeth  small  and  of 
perfect  whiteness.  Only  in  the  thin 
red  hps  did  she  lack  any  of  the  pro- 
nounced features  of  her  race.  There 
was  a  frankness,  an  unstudied  poise 
in  her  manner  that  was  instantly  at- 
tractive. 

"You  have  a  beautiful  place  here," 
she  said,  addressing  Work,  "and,  of 
course,  are  yourself  an  enthusiast! 
I  seem  to  know  many  of  you  quite 
well.     ^Ir.  Evens  spoke  so  much  of 
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you!  It  seemed  hard,  until  I  came, 
to  quite  realise  his  great  fondness 
for  the  club  and — its  people."  It  was 
prettily  and  softly  said.  "Are  you 
one  of  the  crack  players,  Mr.  Work?" 

"You  must  ask  some  one  else,  Prin- 
cess," answered  Work.  "If  all  I  hear 
of  your  brother — " 

"You  hear  of  my  brother!"  she 
broke  in  sharply;  "who  has  told  you 
of  him — or  has  any  one  before  to- 
day?" 

She  waited  impatiently  for  his  an- 
swer. It  was  long  coming.  Work 
did  not  fence  well  with  words. 
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"You  must  remember  he  has  been 
here  since  noon  and  Norie — " 

"Mr.  Norie  knows  nothing  that  Mr. 
Evens'  letter  did  not  say,  does  he? 
The  letter  only  said  my  brother  would 
be  an  acquisition  to  any  golf  club — 
a  stereotyped  form — wasn't  it?"  The 
dark  eyes  looked  keenly  from  one  to 
the  other  of  the  two  men.  "You  are 
hiding  something!"  she  continued 
slowly.  "Never  mind,  you  will  tell 
me  later,  won't  you?  I  see  Mr.  Norie 
and  vdY  brother  going  to  the  Club 
House.    Shall  we  join  them?" 

Work  was  distinctly  conscious  of 
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a  rift  in  the  pleasant  atmosphere  of 
their  intercourse,  which  feeling  was 
added  to  after  the  girl  had  said  a  few 
words  in  Hindustani  to  her  brother. 

"My  sister  tells  me,"  the  Prince 
spoke  slowly,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Work,  "that  you  have  heard  of  me 
before — of  my  play.  It  is  a  mistake 
— you  cannot  have!" 

"It  is  a  mistake!  I  have  not!"  re- 
plied Work,  mechanically. 

The  thin  fringe  of  the  Prince's 
moustache  disappeared  into  the  crease 
of  his  upper  lip. 
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TOURING     the     following     two 
weeks,    Prince    Ramo    Oolah 
played  often  at  the  Golden  Hill  Club, 
frequently  with  his  sister,  who  was  pe- 
culiarly adept  at  the  game,  and  oc- 
casionally with  Norie,  Work,  Briggs 
or  Stewart — the  quartette  who  were 
most  interested  in  the  Indian  and  in 
fathoming  the  secret  of  Paul  Evens' 
extraordinary  letter.     When  nothing 
remarkable   appeared   from  the   In- 
dian's game,  the  others  who  were  in 
the  secret  dropped  back  to  their  cus- 
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tomary  allegiance  to  squash,  tennis 
or  bridge,  and  apparently  awaited 
developments  to  be  unearthed  by  the 
golfing  set.  It  was  said  in  the  Club 
that  the  Indian  was  rarely  beaten, 
or  if  "down"  it  was  by  such  a  narrow 
margin  as  to  be  accounted  for  by  one 
foozled  drive  or  erratic  putt ;  anyway 
they  said  "wait  until  he  plays  Brown; 
then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see!" 
If  he  could  beat  Brown,  with  his  origi- 
nal form  and  get-there  qualities,  his 
career  would  be  worth  watching. 

Brown,  a  tall,  athletic  man,  with 
a  big  blond  moustache  and  baby-blue 
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eyes,  together  with  a  physique  always 
in  training  to  a  nicety,  had  met  the 
Indian  in  the  Club  House ;  had  seem- 
ed to  regard  him  with  studied  aver- 
sion, and  although  nagged  with  the 
friendly  rough-tongued  pleasantries 
of  liis  clubmates  to  give  him  battle 
on  the  links,  had  showii  a  marked 
disinclination  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind — until  one  day. 

The  incident  is  worth  noting. 
Prince  Ramo  Oolah  and  his  sister 
were  sitting  on  the  bank  near  the  first 
tee  watching  the  players  drive  off 
when  Brown,  with  Stewart  as  his 
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partner,  came  from  the  Club  House. 
All  the  men  liked  the  girl;  her  quiet, 
unassuming  ways  with  all  of  them 
had  irresistibly  attracted  them,  and 
although  it  was  not  noticed  at  the 
time,  her  dark  ej^es  had  more  than 
once  proved  a  loadstone  to  draw  Tom 
Brown  to  her  side.    It  was  so  now. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  see  you 
drive  off,  Mr.  Brown,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing up  into  his  face.  "I  am  told  a 
gallery  cannot  put  you  off,  as  it  does 
my  brother,  and  that,  lucky  man,  you 
never  foozle  your  first  drive!" 

Without  giving  him  time  to  answer, 
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the  Prince  said,  gently  turning  in  his 
hands  a  silver  cleek,  "he  will  to-day!" 

"Nonsense,  Ramo!  Why  to-day?" 
She  looked  at  him  with  a  decided 
frown  upon  her  face.  "I  say  he  will 
not!" 

"And  I  say,"  replied  the  Prince, 
"that  he  will!" 

There  was  something  in  the  words 
that  sounded  unpleasantly  to  Brown's 
ears,  although  the  contradiction  was 
smilingly  made. 

"I  don't  know  particularly  why  I 
should!"  he  said.    "I  don't  often.    In 
fact  I  would  hazard  a  het,  only — " 
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"Don't  bet,"  interrupted  the  Prin- 
cess quickly,  "but  drive!  Drive 
straight  and  well — for  me!"  She 
looked  defiantly  at  her  brother,  at  the 
same  time  putting  out  her  hand  to 
cover  the  head  of  the  silver  stick. 

The  Prince  turned  his  shoulder  to 
her.  Brown  was  just  taking  some 
sand  out  of  the  raised  box. 

"You  vAM  not  only  miss  your  drive, 
Mr.  Brown,  but  you  will  lose  your 
match!  I  will  take  any  bet  you  offer 
on  both."  The  words  were  quickly 
spoken  and  without  interference  on 
the  part  of  his  sister. 
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"It  would  be  robbing  you!" 
Brown's  voice  was  calm  but  his  face 
had  paled  under  the  look  of  the  other. 
"I  am  playing  Stewart.  He  has 
never  beaten  me!" 

"He  will  to-day!" 

There  was  a  strained  silence  for 
a  few  moments.  Stewart  was  practis- 
ing some  swings  beyond  hearing  dis- 
tance. 

"Money  or  balls?"  It  was  Brown's 
voice. 

"As  you  please." 

Brown  hesitated.  Then  coming 
close  to  the  Indian,  first  looking 
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quickly  at  the  girl,  he  said  distinctly, 
but  in  a  low  tone,  "I  don't  usually 
bet,  but  as  you  force  it  upon  me  I  will 
bet  you  a  box  of  balls  that  I  do  not 
foozle  my  drive  and  another  box  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  match." 

"Done!"  promptly  answered  the 
Prince,  as  Stewart  called  out  to 
Brown  to  drive  off. 

Brown  was  conscious  that  the 
girl  was  watching  him  closely.  She 
had  said  "for  me"  and  he  determined 
that  he  would  drive  carefully  and 
truly.  The  sand  was  pressed  down 
with  more  than  his  usual  care,  the  ball 
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placed,  and  with  feet  firmly  planted 
he  took  his  stand,  measuring  with 
cool  calculation  his  distance.  His  ad- 
dress, always  peculiar,  seemed  in  this 
instance  exaggerated.  He  swung 
back  and  forth  over  the  ball  with 
painful  regularity  and  then — long, 
straight  and  true  he  drove — the  white 
sphere  eating  into  the  distance  in  per- 
fect flight. 

There  was  a  sharp  intake  of  breath 
from  the  girl,  her  eyes  glistening,  her 
arm  reaching  out  with  dramatic  in- 
tensity. 

"Ramo,"  she  said,  her  voice  almost 
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liissing  in  its  vehemence,  "that  man 
is  stronger  than  you.  You  shall  not, 
do  you  hear  me,  you  shall  not  play 
with  him  as  you  do  with  the  others!" 

"Shall  not!  Zana,  what  I  will,  I 
will,  and  no  white  face  shall  come  be- 
tween me  and  the  great  test.  ISIy 
heart  is  on  it.  The  proof  lies  with 
him  and  if  you  come  between — if  I 
see  on  your  face  again  the  wish  to 
thwart — the  wish  that  Paul  had  at 
the  last! — I  must  do  it!  I  must  and 
you  must  help  me!" 

"With  any  of  the  others,  Ramo, — 
any  of  them!  but  not  with  him!" 
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The  girl  pleaded  softly. 

"The  others!  Bah!  There  are  no 
others,  Zana,  when  I  am  reaching  for 
the  best.  I  was  afraid  of  Work,  but 
I  am  so  no  longer.  He  suspected 
something.  I  saw  it  the  day  we  came 
and  Norie  too — but  they  are  of  'the 
others'  now.  There  is  no  greater 
than  Brown  here.  He  must  stand 
the  test  too!" 

"Is  there  no  one  else?  Perhaps  the 
women — " 

"The  women!  Zana!  do  you  weak- 
en at  the  last?  There  is  no  woman, 
nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  stable 
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in  the  game  through  all !  A  httle  and 
the  greens  are  sprinkled  with  their 
tears.     It  is  not  such  we  need!" 

"Is  there  no  other,  Ramo,  but  him?" 
again  asked  the  girl. 

"Xone,  Zana,  that  I  can  reach 
without  suspicion!" 

For  some  minutes  neither  of  them 
spoke ;  the  girl  sitting  with  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  her  chin  buried  in  her 
hands;  her  eyes  following  the  figures 
of  Brown  and  Stewart  on  the  second 
fair  green. 

"When  do  j^ou  play  him?"  she 
asked  presently. 
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"He  has  avoided  me,"  the  Prince 
answered. 

"When  do  you  play  him?"  she  re- 
peated. 

"Soon;  perhaps  to-morrow!" 

"I  will  caddy  for  him.  I  must!" 
The  girl  started  to  rise. 

"You  will  caddy  for  me — and  be 
careful!"  The  thin  fringe  of  the  mous- 
tache disappeared  into  the  crease  of 
his  upper  lip  as  the  Prince  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  arm.     "I  wish — " 

The  sentence  was  unfinished.  A 
quick  crunching  of  the  gravel  behind 
them  caused  them  both  to  start  quick- 
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ly  to  their  feet.  The  figure  of  Work 
was  seen  rapidly  disappearing  in  the 
direction  of  the  Club  House. 
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/^^AN  he  have  heard?"  There  was 
a  puzzled  look  on  the  Indian's 
face  as  he  and  his  sister  walked  over 
the  fair  green  towards  the  first  hole. 
He  seemed  to  brood  deeply,  but  there 
was  no  fear  in  the  dark  eyes,  only  a 
shadow  of  annoyance,  as  though  some 
plan,  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  dear 
to  his  heart,  were  in  jeopardy,  if  Work 
had  overheard  their  conversation. 
Since  his  first  appearance  at  the  Club 
both  he  and  his  sister  had  strongly 
established  themselves  in  the  lildng 
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of  all  those  with  whom  they  had  come 
in  contact — all  except  Work,  and  he 
had  been,  not  aggressively,  but  never- 
theless palpably,  antagonistic.  He 
had  kept  aloof  from  them  in  the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  Club  House,  but 
had  never  missed  an  opportunity  of 
joining  them  on  the  links.  When 
playing  with  them  he  seemed  always 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  something — 
a  something  he  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  explain  to  himself. 

There  was  notliing  in  the  Indian's 
game  or  in  that  of  his  sister  to  give 
rise  to  the  least  suspicion  of  "crook- 
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edness."  They  were  both  excellent 
players,  far  above  the  mediocre  class. 
They  handled  their  clubs  with  a  free- 
dom and  certainty  of  stroke — a  pe- 
culiar dash — that  was  distinctly  at- 
tractive to  watch,  and  was  watched 
with  interest  although  they  both  open- 
ly protested  against  any  gallery.  The 
silver  cleeks  were  always  in  evidence, 
both  the  Prince  and  his  sister  having 
the  same  peculiar  habit  of  slowly 
twirling  them  between  the  palms  of 
their  hands  when  following  the  ball. 
It  was  noticed  that  when  a  brassie 
had  been  used  that  stick  was  instantly 
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changed  for  a  silver  cleek  or  mashie, 
which  was  carried  even  to  the  edge  of 
the  putting  green.  The  explanation 
ventured  in  Paul  Evens'  letter  was 
the  one  given  by  them  for  tliis  pecu- 
liarity. They  loved  the  glittering  im- 
plements even  as  their  tropic  nature 
made  them  more  than  ordinarily  sus- 
ceptible to  the  glorious  radiance  of 
the  summer  sun  (which  they  were 
supposed  privately  to  worship)  and 
the  warmth  of  colour  that  lay  upon 
the  breast  of  the  vale. 

The  social  element  of  the  Club  had 
at  first  hesitated,  but  later  cordial- 
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ly  accepted  them.  Prince  Ramo, 
throughout  his  intercourse  with  the 
men  and  their  women  folk,  had  proved 
himself  a  courtly  gentleman,  polished, 
scholarly  and  entertaining.  He  had 
travelled  much,  and  was  gifted  with 
a  charm  in  narration,  together  with 
a  keen  sympathy  as  a  listener,  which 
insured  his  popularity.  Princess 
Zana  had  not  so  easily  accustomed 
herself  to  her  surroundings.  Quick 
and  impulsive,  she  had  at  first  re- 
sented with  undisguised  contempt  in 
her  flashing  eyes,  the  calm  and  rude 
scrutiny  of  the  women  members;  the 
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blood  in  her  veins,  older  than  that  in 
any  of  theirs,  by  generations  of  direct 
line,  had  tingled  at  their  half -heard 
tittering  remarks,  and  she  had  been 
moved  to  question  hotly  the  lack  of 
breeding  and  refinement  in  the  women 
as  she  had  first  seen  them.  But  she 
had  faced,  what  is,  unfortunatety,  the 
too  commonly  inevitable,  with  bravery 
— and  now  that  she  knew  them  bet- 
ter, she  had  forgiven  the  unseemly 
characteristic  and  liked  them.  They 
on  their  part  had  taken  her  to  them- 
selves after  that  first  afternoon.  "She 
IS  beautiful  throughout,"  they  said 
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one  to  another,  "except  her  clothes;" 
and  that,  being  women,  they  knew 
could  be  remedied  in  time. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  Prince  and 
his  sister  practised  putting  on  the 
first  green;  then  as  the  early  starters 
began  to  be  seen  playing  up  to  the 
eighteenth  hole,  thej^  slowly  walked 
in  the  direction  of  the  Club  House. 

"Zana,"  said  the  Prince — it  seemed 
as  though  he  were  deeply  moved  at 
the  attitude  of  the  girl,  who,  with 
head  erect  and  ej^es  glistening,  moved 
along  as  though  unconscious  of  his 
presence — "you  know  how  much  this 
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means  to  me!  What  I  have  staked 
on  it — and  that  this  white-faced 
Brown  has  angered  me  so  that  my 
will  has  weakened.  You  saw  it,  your- 
self!  Whether  he  wins  to-day  or  not 
I  care  not,  except  that  I  have  said 
he  will  not.  I  would  not  win  his 
money  if  I  could.  So  it  stands  with 
us!" 

The  girl  was  silent. 

"When  we  get  to  the  Club  House 
and  he  comes  in,  I  will  challenge  him 
or  he  will  me — we  will  play!  not 
once,  but  twice,  perhaps  three  times, 
and  I—" 
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"Would  you  disgrace  him?"  broke 
in  the  girl,  passionately. 

"It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  beaten  at 
a  game,  Zana!" 

"For  him  it  is!  He  is  the  cham- 
pion! The  others  speak  of  him  as 
some  god  of  golf  whose  ways  are 
great  as  Allah-over- All  is  great." 

The  girl  stood  and  looked  at  her 
brother  as  though  she  were  herself 
upon  the  throne  of  conquest. 

"He  will  suffer  in  his  pride!"  She 
strove  grandly  in  her  defence. 

Prince  Ramo  turned  again  towards 
the  Club  House.  When  they  reached 
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the  gravelled  path  he  said: 

"He  will  play  with  me  and  he  will 
fall,  but—" 

"But  what,  Ramo?" 

"I  will  raise  him  again!" 

There  was  a  quick  glance.  Her 
face  for  a  moment  darkened  in  a 
frown  of  puzzlement,  then  bright- 
ened. 

"Thank  you,  brother!"  she  said 
softly,  and  w  ith  a  quick  spring  gained 
the  piazza  where  IMrs.  Brandt  stood 
with  outstretched  hands  to  greet  her. 

It  was  impossible  that  ^Irs.  Brandt, 
a  woman  of  keen  perception,  drifting 
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placidly  along  in  the  forties,  should 
not  at  once  have  seen  that  something 
was  wrong.  The  holder  of  the 
Ladies'  Challenge  Cup  herself,  she 
had  enjoyed  many  good  golfing  after- 
noons with  the  Princess  and  she  cor- 
dially  liked  the  girl  and  understood 
her. 

"Been  playing?"  she  asked  cheerily; 
then  without  waiting  for  a  reply  add- 
ed quickly:  "Just  ordered  some  tea 
out  here,  and  you  want  some,  I  know. 
Come  over  to  our  table,  Prince!"  she 
called  to  him,  "you  can  have  some- 
thing stronger  if  you  like,  but  if  you 
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are  afraid  of  three  lone  women,  go 
your  ways!" 

"Madam!"  the  Prince  answered  as 
he  advanced  cap  in  hand  to  the  table, 
to  which  Mrs.  Brandt  was  leading  his 
sister  and  at  which  Mrs.  Sherry,  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  younger 
matrons,  was  already  seated,  "if  I 
were  to  take  anything  stronger  than 
tea  it  would  only  be  in  order  that  I 
might  see  double  the  graces  you  offer 
me!" 

Mrs.  Brandt  laughed  at  the  well 
meant  but  equivocal  comphment. 

Zana  placed  herself  so  that  she 
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could  see  over  the  links.  It  was  not 
long  before  Brown  and  Stewart  came 
in,  both  apparently  playing  a  steady 
game,  but  the  watchers  on  the  piazza 
saw  that  the  former  lost  the  last  hole. 
As  they  passed  they  bowed  to  the 
women,  Brown  doing  so  without  look- 
ing up.  The  Prince  excused  himself, 
and  going  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
piazza  met  them  as  they  came  up  the 
steps. 

"Well!"  he  said— the  thin  fringe 
of    his    moustache    fading    into    the 
crease  of  his  upper  lip  with  his  pecu- 
liar smile,  "is  it  two  boxes  or — " 
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"Quits!"  Brown's  answer  was 
short  and  he  would  have  passed  him 
had  the  Prince  not  laid  his  hand  upon 
his  arm. 

"You  must  have  been  off  your 
game."  The  Indian's  voice  was 
pleasantly  courteous.  "It  is  perhaps 
a  good  time  for  me  to  try  my  skill 
with  you." 

BroAvn  was  completely  disarmed 
by  the  other's  manner.  He  was  a 
thoroughly  good  fellow  and  his  sport- 
ing blood  was  roused. 

"My  game  was  all  right,"  he  re- 
plied, smiling,  "but  I  seemed  to  have 
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all  the  bad  luck  in  lies  there  was  going 
and  Stewart  was  in  great  form.  He 
beat  me  on  the  last  hole!  When  do 
you  want  to  play?" 

Before  the  Indian  could  answer, 
Work  approached  the  group. 

"If  you  two  are  arranging  a 
match,"  he  said,  "it  will  be  an  interest- 
ing one."  Then  turning  to  Brown  he 
added,  "let  me  caddy  for  you." 

For  an  instant  the  Indian's  eyes 
gleamed. 

"My  sister  has  already  expressed 
a  wish  to  caddy  for  Mr.  Brown,"  he 
said,  whilst  that  gentleman  flushed 
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with  evident  pleasure,  "but  if  you  are 
sufficiently  interested  to  do  me  a  like 
honour,  I  shall  be  glad." 

The  two  men  looked  steadily  at 
one  another,  the  Prince  calm,  cool  and 
polite.  Work,  unquestionably  antag- 
onistic, forced  into  a  position  he 
neither  understood  nor  liked. 

"Certainly,"  he  finally  replied. 
"When  is  it  to  be?" 

"Will  to-morrow  at  three  suit 
you?"  Brown  was  just  entering  the 
Club  House,  into  which  Stewart  had 
already  gone. 

"All  right!"  he  called  out. 
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"You  will  be  on  the  winning  side," 
the  Prince  remarked  softly  to  Work, 
strolling  away  to  rejoin  the  women. 
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4  T  a  small  table  in  one  corner  of 
•^■^  the  Club  grill-room,  Work, 
Xorie,  Briggs  and  Stewart  sat  ear- 
nestly talking.  A  heavy  thunder- 
storm had  rolled  down  quickly 
through  the  sultry  and  tliick  atmos- 
phere of  the  summer  night.  A  black 
squall  lashed  the  walls  of  the  Club 
House  and  shook  them  now  and  again 
with  heavy  reverberations.  Outside, 
the  house  gleamed  dully  white  in  the 
incessant  flashes  of  the  accompanying 
lightning,  but  within,  except  for  the 
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staccato  rattle  of  an  unusually  heavy 
outburst,  the  few  members  who  had 
remained  were  unmindful  of  the  ele- 
ments. Some  had  dined  and  disap- 
peared into  the  card-room,  whilst  the 
others,  with  lively  banter,  were  linger- 
ing over  their  coffee  and  cigars. 

The  faces  of  the  quartette  were  seri- 
ous and  it  was  Prince  Ramo  Oolah 
who  was  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation. That  thejT^  had  disagreed  was 
evident.  Work  had  frankly  told  such 
snatches  of  the  altercation  between 
the  Prince  and  his  sister  as  he  had 
deliberately  overheard.  He  had  con- 
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fessed  that  he  had  been  guiltj'^  of  an 
act  of  eavesdropping  that  was  abhor- 
rent to  him.  He  had  tried  to  palliate 
the  offence  against  his  better  nature, 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  by 
a  memory  of  Paul  Evens'  warning 
letter,  a  memory-  that  had  led  him 
into  standing  behind  a  tree,  and  listen- 
ing to  an  altercation  which  he  hoped 
would  confirm  suspicions — suspicions 
that  he  could  not  define.  Norie  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  by  a  relation  of  his 
first  experience  with  the  Prince.  He 
told  of  his  appearance  in  the  office, 
the  presentation  of  the  letter  of  in- 
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troduction,  and  the  Prince's  insistence 
that  he  should  go  with  him  to  his 
hotel,  the  "Stafford,"  meet  his  sister, 
and  afterwards  visit  the  club  of  which 
he,  the  Prince,  was  to  be  made  a  mem- 
ber. He  remembered  the  Prince 
showing  him,  in  his  brilHantly  lighted 
rooms  at  the  hotel,  his  collection  of 
silver  headed  and  silver  mounted  golf 
sticks,  and  the  appearance  of  the  old 
ayah,  and  the  tall,  fierce-looking  half- 
caste  in  Indian  dress,  who,  the  Prince 
explained,  were  their  bodj^-servants. 
Then  he  remembered  his  head  aching, 
as  he  believed,  from  the  sweet,  pungent 
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perfume  with  which  the  room  was 
filled,  and  which  seemed  to  come  from 
a  small  censer  which  smoked  gently 
on  an  ormolu  table  by  the  curtained 
window.  It  was  all  very  Oriental  and 
strange,  he  said,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing suspicious  about  it.  He  recog- 
nised at  once  that  the  Prince  and  his 
sister  were  both  dignified  and  refined, 
only  his  head  ached,  that  was  all,  and 
he  did  not  feel  liimself  until  they  had 
played  two  or  three  holes  of  golf  in 
the  afternoon.  When  the  others  sug- 
gested that  he  had  been  drugged  by 
the  subtle  perfume,  he  laughed  and 
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very  naturally  asked  "why?"  to  which 
there  was  no  reasonable  answer.  His 
really  good  game  with  the  Prince  he 
attributed  to  a  reaction  from  his 
former  condition.  The  Prince  and 
his  sister  joked  about  him  and  the 
girl  had  said  he  would  win,  a  result 
to  the  game  the  Prince  had  disputed, 
but  thanks  to  her  really  remarkable 
knowledge,  which  she  persisted  in  im- 
parting to  him  before  each  shot,  and 
his  own  willingness  to  follow  her  guid- 
ance, he  had  done  so  on  the  last  hole, 
as  they  knew. 

"How  do  you  mean!"  said  Stewart, 
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"she  persisted  in  telling  you  what  to 
do?" 

"Oh!  just  the  same  as  you  would 
if  you  were  playing  with  a  man  you 
knew  wasn't  sure  of  his  stroke." 

"But  how?"  insisted  Stewart. 
"I've  played  in  foursomes  once  or 
twice  with  her  and  she  generally  tells 
me  what  I'm  not  going  to  do!" 

"And  she's  generally  right,  I'll 
bet!"  laughed  Briggs.  "But  you  see 
you're  married  and  properly  trained 
to  a  woman's  yeas  and  nays,  whilst 
Norie  is  still  unleashed.  Besides,"  he 
went  on,  reaching  over  for  a  light  for 
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his  cigar,  "it  is  generally  easier  to 
tell  what  a  golfer  of  your  class  will 
not  do  than  what  he  will!" 

"Well,  anyway,"  interrupted  Nor- 
ie,  "her  method  is  simple  enough.  As 
soon  as  we  reached  the  ball  she  would 
look  at  it  closely  for  a  moment,  then, 
stooping  over  it,  she  would  point  for  ^ 

an  instant  at  a  certain  spot  on  it  and 
say  *a  three-quarter  swing  and  hit 
right  here — the  distance  is  about  one 
hundred  yards!'  She  would  repeat 
it  perhaps  two  or  three  times  and  then, 
by  Jove,  I'd  do  it!"  ! 

"Hypnotised,  no  doubt,  by  a  glance  ' 
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from  those  dark  eyes  of  hers!"  ex- 
claimed Briggs. 

"Nonsense!"  Norie  was  one  of 
those  men  who  disliked  to  be  chaffed 
about  women,  indeed  appeared  to 
have  a  reverence  for  them  which  ob- 
jected to  their  being  even  mentioned 
in  public  places  in  a  light  vein. 
"We'll  cut  her  out  of  our  discussion, 
please.  It  is  the  dark  gentleman  we 
are  most  interested  in  at  the  present 
time  and  his  game  with  Brown  to- 
morrow. I  hope  this  rain  doesn't  last 
all  night;  Tom  doesn't  like  soggy 
greens." 
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The  grill-room  was  hea\dly  laden 
with  an  atmosphere  of  meats  and 
drinks;  outside,  the  gentle  patter  of 
the  rain  seemed  to  foretell  the  pass- 
ing of  the  squall.  The  roll  of  the 
thunder  was  distant,  but  the  air  was 
still  close  and  oppressive. 

Work  had  been  slowly  puffing  at 
his  cigar,  listening  to  the  others  or  in 
moody  reverie. 

"The  Indian  sa3^s  he  will  win,"  he 
said,  "and  I  tliink  he  Avill!" 

"But  you  hope  he  won't,  anyway!" 
It  was  Briggs'  voice  in  rather  serious 
tone.  "As  you  are  to  caddy  for  him 
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you  will  have  all  the  opportunity  you 
want  to  watch  the  gentleman.  I 
think,"  he  continued,  "and  Stewart 
here  agrees  with  me,  I  know,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  in  all  the  word  implies 
and  that  is  very  much,  if  very  simple, 
and  I  feel  rather  ashamed  to  have  dis- 
cussed liim  as  we  have  with  absolutely 
no  grounds  to  go  upon  except  that 
his  golf  is  remarkable.  He  can  give 
any  of  us  a  half  stroke  a  hole,  ay, 
and  beat  us — and  Paul  Evens'  ex- 
traordinary letter — " 

"How  do  you  account  for  that? 
the  letter  I  mean!"  broke  in  Work. 
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"To  teach  the  Indian  golfing,  it  was 

his  greatest  joy. 
Until  at  last  the  old  man  was 

beaten  by  the  boy" 
paraphrased  Stewart. 
"Bosh!"  said  Work. 
Then  they  went  out  into  the  night. 
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A  GRAND  day  followed  the  rain 
storm  of  the  previous  night. 
The  washed  foliage  glittered  in  the 
sunlight,  the  underbody  of  the  leaves 
on  the  silver  maples  showing  in  mark- 
ed contrast  to  the  dark  of  the  ever- 
greens in  the  woods  beyond  as  they 
quivered  gently  to  the  stirring  of  the 
summer  breeze.  The  uplift  of  the  hills 
across  the  valley  from  the  Golden  Hill 
Golf  Club  shimmered  in  the  bright 
radiance  of  early  afternoon,  now  and 
again  darkening  as  the  pathway  of 
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some  drifting  scud  led  across  the  sun. 

The  interest  in  the  match  had 
brought  a  number  of  people  to  the 
Club  and  it  was  with  no  little  chagrin 
that  they  learned  it  was  Tom  Brown's 
expressed  wish  that  no  gallery  should 
follow  the  players  over  the  course. 
They  could  watch  from  a  distance  if 
they  wished.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  pouting  amongst  the  women  and 
not  a  little  undisguised  disappoint- 
ment amongst  the  men. 

Tom  Brown,  with  a  lot  of  enthusi- 
astic supporters,  had  come  out  to 
lunch  at  the  Club  House.  He  was 
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cool  and  confident,   and  declined  to 

discuss  his  chances  in  the  game  be- 
yond saying  that  he  would  give  the 
Indian  a  good  run  for  his  money. 
He  had,  after  a  quiet  smoke,  gone  up 
to  dress. 

About  half -past  two  Prince  Ramo 
Oolah,  his  sister,  with  Mrs.  Sherry 
and  one  or  two  others,  appeared  in 
Walter  Norie's  automobile.  The 
Prince  went  at  once  to  the  dressing- 
rooms,  accompanied  by  Norie,  whilst 
the  ladies  strolled  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  tee.  At  this  point  a  large 
gallery  had  collected,  a  number  of  the 
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men  who  were  to  plaj^  during  tlie 
afternoon  waiting  to  give  the  princi- 
pal match  the  right  of  way.  They 
were  not  kept  long  waiting.  Brown 
and  the  Prince  came  out  together, 
closely  followed  by  Work,  who  was 
carrying  the  Prince's  bag,  complete 
in  its  equipment  of  sticks  with  one 
exception,  a  silver  headed  mashie 
which  the  owner  slowly  twisted  be- 
tween his  palms,  the  while  talking 
pleasantly  to  Brown. 

Princess   Zana  advanced  quickly. 

"Mr.  Brown,"  she  said,  getting  be- 
tween him  and  her  brother,  "I  am 
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backing  you  to  win  to-day.  You  must 
win!"  Her  dark  eyes  looked  almost 
appealingly  into  his.  "I  shall  not 
speak  to  you  during  the  whole  match, 
but  j^ou  will  remember  that!  You 
must  win!" 

"Mr.  Brown  won't  need  any  coach- 
ing, Zana!"  broke  in  the  Prince.  "He 
knows  the  game,  and  you" — for  a  mo- 
ment he  hesitated — "and  you  know 
the  rules."  Then  he  left  them  and 
strolled  over  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Brandt 
who  was  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
women  seated  under  the  shade  of  a 
big  maple. 
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Brown  was  waiting  for  his  driver, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  caddy 
house  for  some  shght  repairs. 

*'Mr.  Brown,"  said  the  Princess, 
"will  you  promise  me,  now,  quick- 
ly— "she  looked  with  a  half-fright- 
ened glance  at  the  Prince  who  stood 
with  his  back  to  them,  "that  you  will 
try  to  forget  that  you  are  playing 
with  my  brother — to  forget  that 
he—" 

"Why,  Princess!"  he  asked  when 
she  hesitated,  "why  should  I?" 

All  the  wild  suspicions  that  he  had 
once  held,  but  which  he  believed  had 
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died  since  he  had  known  more  of  this 
beautiful  creature,  came  surging  into 
his  brain  again.  He  had  no  money 
on  this  game.  He  had  nothing  to 
win  or  lose  except  reputation,  and 
what  if  he  lost  if  she — it  could  mean 
nothing  serious  to  her  unless — was 
her  brother's  honour  at  stake,  and  if 
so,  why  or  how?  He  could  not  under- 
stand it,  and  yet,  down  in  the  deeps 
of  those  marvellous  eyes  he  saw  an 
earnestness  that  could  not  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  trivial  outcome  of  a 
game.  Could  it  be  a  plot  to  get  his 
nerve,  before  the  match,  he  thought, 
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and  then  hated  himself  for  the  dark- 
ling suspicion. 

"Why!"  he  asked  again,  his  blue 
eyes  looking  into  hers,  "such  a  thing 
is  impossible!" 

"It  is  not  impossible,"  she  answered 
impetuously.       "You    must!      Try! 
Try   all  you   can!     Think  of   any- 
thing but  him!     Think!     Think— of 
me!" 

"Some  day,"  he  said  gravely,  "will 
you  tell  me  why  I  must  not  think 
of  him?" 

"He  will  tell  you  himself — some 
day!"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 
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"And  I — if  I  think  of  you  always, 
may  I  hope — some  day?" 

For  an  instant  the  girl's  face  cloud- 
ed— then  she  touched  his  hand  lightly 
with  her  own. 

Taking  his  driver,  which  one  of  the 

caddies  now  brought  him,  he  hung  his 

bag  gently  over  her  shoulder,   and 

went,  his  face  radiant,  towards  the 

first  tee. 
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A    TOSS    gave    the    honour    to 
Brown.     When  a  player  has 
reached  that  height  of  nerve  mastery 
where  the  first  drive  off  in  an  import- 
ant match  has  no  terrors  for  him,  he 
has  reached  the  Mecca  towards  which 
all  ambitious  golfers  turn  their  faces. 
There  is  a  radiance  of  thought,  wish- 
ing   well   or   otherwise,    all    centred 
upon  his,  which  bewilders  and  un- 
nerves.   Only  the  strongest  effort  of 
will-power  can  concentrate  the  mind 
where  it  properly  belongs — upon  the 
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ball.  Tom  Brown  was  a  veteran. 
When  he  had  taken  his  stand,  his  mind 
became  a  blank  to  his  surroundings, 
or  if  it  did  not  immediately  become 
so,  he  waited  with  extraordinary  pa- 
tience for  the  passing  of  the  disturbing 
element.  To-day  he  knew,  popular  as 
the  Prince  was,  that  the  hopes  of  his 
clubmates  were  with  him  and  what 
he  determined  to  do,  he  did — drive 
straight  and  truly,  with  a  slight  pull 
to  give  added  roll  on  the  open  course, 
towards  the  first  flag. 

It  seemed  but  an  instant  before  the 
Prince  took  his  place,  teeing  his  ball 
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with  careful  nicety.  The  long  drawn 
"Oh's!"  that  had  followed  the  flight 
of  Brown's  stroke  had  barely  sub- 
sided before  the  Indian's  was  lying 
alongside  it,  a  good  two  hundred 
yards  out  upon  the  fair  green. 

Brown  and  the  Princess  Zana  im- 
mediately went  down  the  slope,  Work 
and  the  Indian  following  closely.  It 
was  seen  that  Brown  was  sHghtly 
away.  His  next  shot  was  a  beauty; 
landing  over  the  bunker  and  to  the 
right,  but  short  of  the  hole,  it  took  the 
slight  tilt  of  the  green,  rolling  slowly 
but  surely  to  within  a  foot  of  the  cup. 
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The  Prince  went  high  and  dropped 
dead  for  a  three  foot  putt  which  he 
manipulated  easily. 

"Halved  in  three,"  called  Stewart, 
who  was  watching  through  a  large 
pair  of  field-glasses;  "good  going  for 
a  starter!" 

The  second  hole  is  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  yards,  with  a  slight 
downward  pitch  to  the  green  which 
is  not  usually  reached  on  the  second 
shot.  The  Indian,  however,  got  off 
a  magnificent  drive,  reached  the  top 
of  the  hummock  with  his  brassie  and 
rolled  onto  the  green  for  an  easy  four. 
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Brown  had  driven  Avell  but  had  topped 
his  second  and  taken  six  to  hole  out. 

During  the  plajdng  of  this  hole, 
Work,  whose  eyes  never  left  the  In- 
dian, noticed  that  the  Prince's  gaze, 
steady  and  fixed,  followed  his  sister 
in  her  slightest  movement.  His  face 
was  unusually  stern  and  set;  he  ap- 
peared hardly  to  be  aware  of  any 
other  presence  than  hers  except  when 
Brown  addressed  his  ball;  then  the 
intent  look  was  fixed  upon  him  until 
the  stroke  was  finished. 

The  girl  on  her  part  saw  no  one 
but  Brown.    She  handed  him  the  nec- 
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essary  club  and  then,  drawing  to  one 
side,  looked  first  at  him,  and  then  in- 
tently at  the  ball.  When  he  had 
topped  his  second,  she  glanced  for 
an  instant  at  her  brother,  whose  thin 
moustache  promptly  disappeared  into 
the  crease  of  his  upper  lip.  None  of 
the  quartette  had  spoken  since  leav- 
ing the  first  tee. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  holes 
were  made  in  bogey  by  both  players, 
but  at  the  sixth,  a  long  six  hundred 
and  five  yards  stretch,  the  Prince  took 
his  cleek  to  reach  the  green  but  fell 
short,  the  ball  landing  on  the  bank 
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of  the  guardian  stream  and  rolling 
back  into  the  water.  Brown  playing 
safely  made  a  perfect  approach  and 
got  the  hole  in  five.  The  Prince  lift- 
ing out,  overplayed  the  hole,  missed 
the  long  putt  and  was  down  in  seven. 
The  match  and  medal  scores  were 
even. 

The  distant  gathering  upon  the 
hillside,  led  by  Stewart,  who  was  re- 
porting the  game,  stroke  by  stroke, 
aided  by  his  field-glasses,  was  breath- 
less with  excitement.  Stewart  had 
said  that  botli  the  players  and  their 
caddies  appeared  to  move  \^ith  ma- 
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chine-like  regularity,  and  without  ani- 
mation or  conversation  bet\^  een  them. 
Now  it  was  different.  The  Prince 
had  lost  the  seventh — another  long 
hole — pulling  his  drive  into  the  rough, 
making  a  grand  recovery  but  missing 
an  easy  putt,  Brown  making  a  per- 
fect four,  one  below  bogey — and  was 
now  seen  to  be  talking  to  his  sister, 
with  considerable  vehemence,  a  silver 
club  with  which  he  was  emphasiz- 
ing his  remarks  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light. 

"Hullo !"  shouted  Stewart.   "Great 
Caesar!    What's  up?" 
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"What  the  matter?"  echoed  a 
chorus  of  voices. 

Stewart's  eyes  were  still  glued  to 
the  glasses. 

"Looks  like  trouble!"  he  said. 
"Wait  a  minute!  By  Jove!  There 
is  trouble,  but  it's  between  the  brother 
and  sister!  Be  quiet,  do  be  quiet!  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it  in  a  minute !  Bul- 
ly for  you!"  he  shouted,  his  usually 
placid  manner  changing  to  one  of  in- 
tense excitement.     "The  girl  wins!" 

"What  is  it?  Do  tell  us !"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Brandt.  "It's  perfectly  mad- 
dening to  be  kept  in  suspense." 
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"Well,"  called  Stewart,  still  keep- 
ing the  range,  "the  Indian  seemed  to 
be  ballyragging  liis  sister — mad  about 
something  evidently,  and  was  shaking 
his  silver  stick  at  her,  when  she 
grabbed  it,  broke  it  across  her  knee 
and  threw  the  bits  into  the  rough — a 
pretty  display  of  temper — then  Work 
interfered  and  the  Prince  has  shaken 
hands  all  round,  evidently  apologiz- 
ing! Now  they  are  on  the  tee — 
Brown  drives — a  corker!" 
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"IT  r  HAT  call  it  be  all  about?" 
Mrs.  Sherry  was  prettily  em- 
phatic and  feminine  in  declaring  that 
whatever  it  was,  the  Princess  was  not 
to  blame. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  holes  were 
halved  in  par  golf,  making  Brown 
two  strokes  to  the  good  at  the  turn. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  were  won 
by  the  Prince,  who  was  now  playing 
in  perfect  form;  his  long  approaches, 
made  in  each  instance  with  a  silver 
cleek,  lay  dead  to  the  hole,  whilst 
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Brown  had  in  both  cases  taken  the 
regulation  two  putts.  It  was  grand 
going. 

The  twelfth  is  a  tricky  hole,  par 
four.  It  is  a  blind  green  over  two 
hazards  and  there  was  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  either  of  the  balls 
had  reached  the  green,  soon  dispelled, 
however,  when  it  was  seen  that  a  white 
sphere,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Prince's,  lay  about  ten  feet  from  the 
cup.  Brown's  ball  was  in  the  rough 
to  the  right.  It  looked  like  a  sure 
win  for  the  Prince,  until  Brown,  get- 
ting well  under  his  ball,  lofted  his 
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approach.  It  dropped  apparently 
dead  about  six  inches  from  the  cup, 
spun  and  rolled  gently  in!  A  some- 
what lucky  finish  to  a  splendid  shot. 
The  Princess  Zana  involuntarily 
clapped  her  hands.  A  four  for  the 
Prince  and  then  two  holes  halved  in 
quick  succession  brought  them  to  the 
fifteenth,  and  in  clear  sight  of  the 
gallery  waiting  with  breathless  curi- 
osity on  the  terrace  of  the  hill  hole. 
The  Prince  was  one  hole  to  the  good 
in  match  and  one  stroke  behind  in 
medal  play — exciting  enough  for  the 
most  ardent  enthusiast.  Both  the 
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men  made  good  long  drives,  Brown's 
straight,  with  the  clean,  gradual  rise 
that  insures  a  good  run,  whilst  the 
Prince  pulled  with  a  roll  that  carried 
him  about  six  inches  into  the  rough  to 
the  left  of  the  green.  The  ball  was 
in  plain  sight. 

The  whispered  comments  of  the 
gallery  showed  that  they  favoured 
Brown's  chances;  he  was  away  and 
with  a  magnificent  iron  shot  over- 
carried  the  green,  his  ball  hitting  the 
bank  on  the  far  side.  It  was  now 
the  Indian's  turn.  He  carried  in  his 
hands  a  silver  headed  club,  which,  as 
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he  walked  towards  his  ball  followed 
by  the  watchful  Work,  he  twirled 
gently  between  his  palms.  After 
gazing  intently  at  his  He  for  some 
moments  he  handed  the  club  to  Work 
and  carefully  selected  another,  also 
silver  headed,  as  could  be  seen  by  its 
gleam  in  the  sunshine,  and  took  his 
stand. 

It  was  a  picture,  framed  in  per- 
fect silence  except  for  the  raucous 
cawing  of  a  passing  crow,  long  to 
be  remembered.  His  tall  athletic 
figure,  white-clad  from  head  to  foot, 
stooping  slightly  over  the  ball,  fixed 
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and  tense;  beliind  Iiim  some  fifteen 
feet,  Work,  grey  and  immovable, 
whilst  out  upon  the  fair  green,  equal- 
ly still,  stood  Brown  and  the  Indian 
girl,  her  white  dress  with  its  broad 
scarlet  sash  swaying  gently  in  the 
summer  breeze. 

"Will  he  never  play?"  said  Stewart 
in  a  hushed  voice. 

There  was  the  glitter  of  an  uplifted 
stick,  and  then  the  sharp  swish  of  a 
powerful  downward  stroke.  The  ball 
soared  up,  and  up,  and  up — it  seemed 
to  the  watchers  as  though  it  would 
reach  the  woods  beyond.  But  they  had 
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not  appreciated  the  mastery  of  the 
stroke.  The  ball  seemed  to  reach  the 
apex  of  its  flight  immediately  above 
the  first  terrace  and  then  to  fall  ex- 
hausted, landing  with  some  spin  still 
in  it  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  flag, 
toward  which  it  rolled  until  it  lay  dead 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  cup. 
It  was  a  phenomenal  shot  which  per- 
mitted the  pent  up  enthusiasm  of  the 
gallery  to  break  forth.  Brown,  plac- 
ing steadily  from  the  edge  of  the 
green,  holed  out  in  four. 

As  they  went  to  the  sixteenth  tee, 
Work  silently  signalled  that  the  game 
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was  all  even  in  medal,  but  that  the 
Indian  was  one  up  in  match  play. 
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TTJEFORE  the  players  could  drive, 
Briggs,  who  had  been  talking 
to  one  of  the  club  servants,  approach- 
ed the  little  group  upon  the  tee,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  yellow  envelope. 

"Sorry,  old  man!"  he  said  to  Work, 
"don't  want  to  interrupt  the  game,  but 
here's  a  telegram  for  you.  As  it  might 
be  important  I  thought  you  fellows 
would  excuse  my  butting  in."  He 
turned  pleasantly  to  the  others,  chat- 
ting with  them  while  Work  broke  the 
seal  and  read  the  message. 
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It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  tele- 
grams, some  of  which  are  often  of  a 
most  trivial  character,  are  nevertheless 
always  believed  by  the  surrounders  of 
the  recipient,  to  contain  matters  of 
grave  import.  It  was  so  in  this  case. 
Work  was  watched  as  he  read  and  the 
forebodings  of  gallery  and  players 
alike  appeared  to  be  realised;  his  face 
flushed,  a  frown  deepened  on  it;  then 
after  a  moment  of  hesitation,  he  hand- 
ed it  to  Prince  Ramo  Oolah,  saying 
coldly : 

"You  vrill  doubtless  like  to  read  it 
aloud!" 
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The  Prince  looked  at  him  with  a 
curious  expression,  a  faint  smile  Ught- 
ing  up  his  face. 

"I  think  I  know  whom  it  is  from 
and  what  he  says,"  he  replied  quietly, 
and  then  read: 

"Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
To  Arthur  Work, 

Golden  Hill  Golf  Club, 
Wymidon. 
About  again  after  long  siege  fully 
recovered  Prince  doubtless  explained 
long  silence  hope  be  ^vith  you  to-mor- 
row have  wired  Norie. 

Paul  Evens/' 
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"I  am  very  glad!"  he  said,  handing 
the  message  to  Work,  who  exclaimed 
hotly  : 

"But  you  haven't  explained — anv- 
thing!" 

"To-morrow,"  answered  the  Prince 
— there  was  perhaps  a  tinge  of  im- 
patience in  his  voice — "when  Paul 
comes,  I  will  account  for — everything, 
and  I  know  my  friends" — he  laid 
some  emphasis  on  the  final  words — 
"vnll  be  satisfied — fully  satisfied!" 

"I  believe  you,"  broke  in  Brown. 
"Come!  let  us  get  on  with  our  game." 

The  Prince  had  a  few  words  in  an 
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aside  with  Briggs,  who  nodded  bright- 
ly and  rejoined  the  gallery. 

The  sixteenth  hole  is  played  from 
a  high  tee  towards  a  green  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  and  guarded 
by  a  stream  which  is  overhung  on  the 
far  side  by  a  bunker.  The  Prince, 
although  the  carry  is  a  full  two  hun- 
dred 3^ards,  rarely  missed  clearing  the 
hazard — nor  did  he  now,  his  ball 
alighting  fair  on  the  green  and  rest- 
ing for  a  six  foot  putt.  Brown  also 
carried  the  obstacles,  but  his  sphere, 
landing  on  a  keen  spot,  overshot  the 
hole,  and  gave  him  a  poor  lie  close 
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under  the  encircling  terrace.  The 
Prince  holed  his  putt — a  well  played 
two  giving  him  the  lead  by  a  stroke. 

There  was  still  the  same  silence  on 
the  part  of  the  players.  The  Princess 
seemed  more  and  more  intent  on 
watching  Brown's  every  movement, 
her  dark  eyes  glittering  with  excite- 
ment as  she  fixed  them — as  indeed, 
she  had  done  all  through  the  game — 
first  on  him  and  then  on  the  ball 
before  he  struck. 

As  for  the  Prince,  he  was  apparent- 
ly unconscious  of  everybody — stalk- 
ing along,  with  one  of  his  bright  sticks 
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in  his  hand,  until  he  had  thoroughly 
inspected  the  lie  of  his  ball  and  then, 
mechanically  changing  it  for  the 
proper  club,  he  would  stand  as  though 
fascinated,  and  suddenly  strike. 

The  seventeenth  is  a  long  straight- 
away, one  small  stream  being  the  only 
hazard.  The  two  men  played  it  in 
perfect  form,  two  shots  each  carried 
them  over  the  stream,  each  on  his  third 
being  on  the  green  but  short  of  the 
hole.  There  was  no  choice  in  the 
putts,  but  Brown  appeared  to  have 
a  little  the  best  of  the  luck  of  the 
game,  his  ball  striking  a  slight  un- 
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evenness  and  deflecting  in,  the  Prince 
overputting  the  hole.    All  even  again ! 

The  uplift  of  the  grounds  back  of 
the  eighteenth  green  held  an  excited 
circle  of  life.  Word  of  the  great 
match  had  gone  forth  and  even  the 
squash  and  tennis  courts  were  tem- 
porarily deserted  to  see  the  finish. 
"All  even  on  the  seventeenth"  was 
whispered  back  and  forth,  and  every- 
body knew  that  so  far  the  record  of 
the  course  had  been  smashed  by  both 
men. 

But  it  was  soon  over.  With  the 
same  machine-like  regularity  the  two 
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drove  and  followed  their  balls  up  the 
gentle  declivity;  with  the  same  ma- 
chine-like evenness  thej^  played  their 
second,  first  Brown,  then  the  Indian, 
landing  upon  the  green — Bro^vn  to 
the  right,  the  Indian  to  the  left  of  the 
spindle  at  such  even  distances  that 
the  Princess  and  Work  were  called 
upon  to  decide  who  was  away.  The 
onlookers  hardly  breathed  as  the 
measurements  were  taken.  The 
Prince  to  play. 

For  just  an  instant  he  looked  up 
at   the   surrounding   and   motionless 
people;  for  just  an  instant  the  thin 
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fringe  of  his  moustache  faded  into  the 
crease  in  his  upper  lip  and  then  he 
stooped  over  the  ball.  With  appar- 
ent carelessness  he  swung  his  putter 
twice  over  the  ball  and  then  struck 
with  a  downward  movement. 

"Too  hard,"  said  Stewart  under 
his  breath. 

But  it  was  timed  to  a  nicetj^  Be- 
fore it  reached  the  cup  it  seemed  to 
drag  itself  to  the  edge — and  then 
dropped  in. 

Brown  rimmed  the  cup  and  the  In- 
dian had  won  by  one  stroke. 

It  was  a  memorable  finish. 
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1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  U  12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

Prince    — 

Ramo   345457643    3     3     4     4     4     3     2     5     3—72 

Brown  365455443     4     4     3     4     4     4     3     4     4—73 

Brown  promptly  held  out  his  hand 
to  the  Indian,  who  shook  it  warmly, 
and  then  turned  to  seek  the  Princess. 
The  onlookers  were  pouring  down  the 
terrace,  giving  vent  to  their  enthusi- 
asm with  all  the  clatter  they  were  cap- 
able of,  and  for  a  moment  they  hid 
her  from  his  sight.  He  pushed 
through  them,  however,  and  found  her 
at  the  edge  of  the  green  leaning  on 
Mrs.  Brandt's  shoulder,  that  woman's 
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kindly  face  being  shadowed  with  evi- 
dent anxiety. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Brown,"  she  said  as 
he  drew  near,  "that  the  Princess  has 
fainted.  The  strain  and  excitement 
have  been  too  much  for  her!  Help  me 
to  get  her  into  the  Club  House." 
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'TpHE  Princess  Zana  quickly  re- 
covered and  was  taken  for 
a  drive  by  Mrs.  Sherry  in  her  pony 
cart,  away  from  the  air  of  excitement 
that  overhung  the  Club. 

Every  detail  of  the  great  match 
was  gone  over  and  discussed  except 
one — the  trouble  on  the  seventh  green, 
and  of  that  Brown  and  Work  posi- 
tively declined  to  speak  beyond  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  matter  that  con- 
cerned the  Prince  and  his  sister  alone 
and  that  the  Prince  in  a  manly  fashion 
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had  expressed  his  regret  at  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  game. 

Prince  Ramo  Oolah  had  gone 
quickly  to  the  dressing-rooms,  and 
with  him  Briggs.  He  had  seemed 
intensely  wearied,  for  a  man  of  his 
physique,  with  the  strain  of  the  day's 
play,  accepting  the  congratulations  of 
the  crowd  on  his  marvellous  work  in 
a  dazed  manner  and  getting  away 
from  them  as  quickly  as  he  could.  He 
was  noticeably  solicitous  about  his 
sister  and  visibly  relieved  when  the 
kindly  Mrs.  Brandt  assured  him  of 
her  welfare.  From  the  dressing- 
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rooms  he  sent  a  servant  to  ask  Brown 
to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  he  conve- 
niently could.  When  he  came  Prince 
Ramo  was  evidently  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  felt  no  weariness,  either 
mentally  or  physically.  Placing  his 
hand  upon  liis  shoulder  and  looking 
deep  into  the  blue  eyes  of  the  other 
man,  the  Prince  said: 

''You  are  a  great  player — greater 
even  than  I  who  have  won ;"  then,  his 
manner  changing  suddenly  to  a  less 
serious  tone,  he  continued:  "Come! 
Let  us  dress.    We  have  much  to  do." 

For  over  an  hour  the  Prince,  with 
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Brown,  Work,  Briggs  and  Stewart, 
remained  closeted  in  one  of  the  pri- 
vate rooms,  busily  engaged.  Once 
Briggs  appeared,  going  to  the  tele- 
phone, where  he  called  up  None,  who 
had  been  detained  at  his  office.  The 
'phone  talk  was  a  long  one,  after 
which  Briggs  sent  one  of  the  servants 
to  find  Mrs.  Brandt  and  Miss  Pascoe, 
who  quickly  joined  the  little  party, 
the  door  closing  again,  shutting  out 
the  wave  of  curiosity  that  had  fol- 
lowed the  women  from  the  piazza. 
When  the  meeting  was  over  Briggs 
handed  the  steward  a  bunch  of  en- 
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velopes.  The  men,  after  a  few  min- 
utes spent  in  the  tap-room,  jum])ed 
into  an  automobile  and  were  quickly 
speeding  in  the  direction  of  the  city. 
The  next  morning  every  man  and 
woman  of  the  golfing  set,  including 
the  officers  of  the  Club  with  the 
women  of  their  households,  received 
the  following  card: 

"Prince  and  Princess  Oolah 
invite  you  to  dine  with  them  at 
the  "Stafford"  on  Thursday, 
June  the  seventeenth,  at  eight 
o'clock,    to   meet     Mr.     Paul 

Evens." 
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It  was  left  with  the  members  of  the 
small  party  to  explain  to  those  whom 
they  could  reach,  the  necessity,  at- 
tributed to  Paul  Evens'  return,  for 
the  shortness  of  the  invitation. 

Early  on  the  day  of  the  dinner 
Prince  Ramo  Oolah.  accompanied  by 
his  sister  and  Tom  Brown,  left  for 
Atlantic  City. 
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npHE  Gold  Room  of  the  famous 

hostelry  was  a  blaze  of  light 
when  the  guests  assembled.  The 
Prince  and  Princess,  with  Paul 
Evens,  had  received  them  in  an  ante- 
chamber and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  clatter  of  many  voices,  mingling 
with  the  nervous  laughter  of  the 
women,  bespoke  a  gathering  at  once 
friendly,  curious  and  excited. 

Paul    Evens    looked    brown    and 
well,    somewhat   thinner   than   when 
they  had  last  seen  him,  but  with  the 
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same  genial  t^^inkle  in  his  eyes  and 
an  undoubted  gladness  at  being 
amongst  his  old  friends. 

The  Prince  also  looked  happy. 
Upon  his  breast  gUttered  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India,  that  splendid 
jewel  conferred  for  services  rendered 
to  the  Indian  Empire,  with  its  beauti- 
ful motto:  "Heaven's  Light  Will 
Guide." 

Than  the  Princess  Zana,  no  mortal 
could  have  been  more  radiant.  Her 
Oriental  beauty  was  enhanced,  if  that 
were  possible,  by  a  gown  of  dark  red 
velvet,  massively  embroidered  with 
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gold,  which  hung  in  a  loose  fold,  over 
her  shoulder,  and  after  being  fasten- 
ed at  the  waist  on  the  left  side  with 
a  diamond  buckle  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  fell  in  graceful  hnes  to 
the  floor.  The  other  shoulder  and  her 
arms  were  bare,  except  for  gold  brace- 
lets of  rare  workmanship.  The 
bronze  of  her  skin  made  a  vigorous 
but  harmonious  contrast  with  the  rai- 
ment. Nestling  in  the  dark  confines 
of  her  hair  was  a  tiara  of  diamonds, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  circlet  of 
rubies  worth  a  king's  ransom. 
Led  informally  by  the  Prince  and 
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Princess,  the  guests  went  into  the 
dining-room.  The  room  was  hung 
with  silk  and  gold,  whilst  myriads  of 
electric  lights,  half  hidden  in  petals, 
lit  up  all  the  details  of  the  friezes 
and  the  quaint  table  appointments. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  table  stretch- 
ed a  massive  bunker,  built  of  rare 
flowers,  and  around  it,  bubbling  up 
out  of  a  small  spring  at  either  end, 
ran  a  stream  of  clear,  crystal  water 
sparkling  with  reflected  light,  and  as 
it  pushed  its  way  past  miniature  rock, 
having  the  appearance  of  a  continu- 
ous flow.  At  the  side  of  the  plate  of 
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each  guest  was  a  stick-pin — a  silver 
cleek,  with  the  name  and  date  neatly 
engraved  upon  the  shaft. 

This  is  not  a  chronicle  of  feasts,  nor 
is  it  a  chronicle  of  dress,  but  of  the 
doings  of  a  golfer.  It  must  therefore 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  hostelry 
outdid  itself  in  the  providing  of  meats 
of  unequalled  excellence,  and  wines  of 
the  rarest  vintage,  that  the  wom- 
en were  becomingly  apparelled — as 
American  women  above  those  of  all 
the  world  know  how — and  that  the 
men  had  with  them  their  wittiest  mood 
and  most  pleasing  address. 
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It  was  with  the  coffee  and  cigars 
that  the  real  interest  of  the  evening 
reached  its  height.  The  Prince  rising, 
said  simply,  "to  my  friend,  Paul 
Evens,"  and  wdth  uplifted  glasses 
thev  drank  the  toast. 
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1^  /i"  Y  friends,"  began  Paul  Evens, 
when  the  clatter  of  the 
voiced  compliments  had  subsided,  "I 
need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  glad  to 
be  amongst  you  all  again  and  you  do 
not  have  to  tell  me  that  I  owe,  per- 
haps to  some  of  you  more  than  to 
others,  an  explanation  of  my  long  si- 
lence. For  some  time  previous  to  my 
going  away  I  had  had  peculiar  symp- 
toms. I  had  sleepless  nights,  and 
many  days  in  which  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  concentrate  my  thoughts. 
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Luckily,  or  unluckily  perhaps,  my 
business  required  little  attention,  so 
that  my  mind  was  free  to  play,  as  it 
did  unceasingly,  upon  myself.  I  con- 
sulted physicians — ah!  many  of  them 
— and  was  told  by  one,  not  more 
clever,  perhaps,  but  more  honestly 
brutal  than  the  rest,  that  I  was  slowlv 
going  mad.  There  was  a  possible 
cure,  he  said,  in  travel,  but  with  the 
travel,  he  added,  there  must  be  mental 
effort.  On  the  steamer  going  across 
to  Europe  I  determined  to  write  a 
book — and  determined — forgive  me, 
friends,  for  I  feared  the  nostalgia  of 
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home-sickness — to  forget  you  if  I 
could!  There  were  times,  however, 
when  wandering  in  the  streets  of  some 
strange  city  a  wave  of  longing  would 
come  over  me  and  I  would  be 
impelled  to  break  my  resolution 
and  send  a  post-card  to  one  or 
other  of  you  to  tell  you  I  was  yet 
alive." 

Paul  Evens'  voice  had  not  reflected 
any  sadness  in  his  remarks;  he  spoke 
quickly,  with  no  apparent  effort  or 
straining  after  effect,  but  rather  as 
though  he  were  telling  an  interesting 
experience  which  related  to  some  one 
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else.    His  hearers  were  therefore  not 
unduly  depressed. 

"I  can  pass  over  my  journeyings 
through  Europe,"  he  continued, 
cheerfully,  "and  bring  you  to  that 
time,  in  which  I  know  you  are  all 
deeply  interested — my  meeting  with 
the  dear  Prince  and  Princess.  In 
Calcutta  I  was  told  of  a  celebrated 
native  nerve  doctor  in  Purrapoona, 
and  was  given  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Rajah  of  that  principality, 
Prince  Ramo's  father.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness with  which  I  was  surrounded, 
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and  in  return — I  taught  them  golf  I" 
There  was  a  fusillade  of  hand-clap- 
ping. 

"On  the  property  surrounding  the 
palace,  a  golf  course  was  laid  out 
under  my  directions,  and  with  the  aid 
of  some  books  I  had  with  me,  and 
under  my  tuition,  the  Prince  became 
an  earnest  student  of  the  game — 
how  earnest  I  was  yet  to  discover! 
I  spent  some  months  with  them, 
during  which  time  the  Prince  dis- 
carded the  ordinary  irons  I  had  sent 
to  Calcutta  for,  and  had  had  made 
for  himself,  first  one,  then  a  com- 
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plete   set    of    silver    headed  sticks!" 
The  faces  surrounding  the  table 
deepened  in  interest. 

"From  that  day — from  the  coming 
of  the  silver  cleek — began  my  down- 
fall as  a  golfer;  my  malady  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  I  was  never  better 
physically,  I  was  playing  the  game 
of  my  life,  but  no  matter  how  well 
I  played,  this  tyro — this — this — be- 
ginner, of  only  a  few  months'  experi- 
ence, had  the  golf-seared  veteran 
down  and  out!  She,"  he  said,  shak- 
ing his  finger  at  the  Princess,  "was 
almost  as  bad  as  he!"  His  simulated 
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indignation  was  nullified  ])y  the  broad 
smile  which  showed  that  the  recollec- 
tion was  not  unpleasant.    "That  was 

on  their  own  course — under  their  own 
broad  skies  and  Indian  sun — and  I 
determined  that  they  should  try  other 
^ourses  and  other  climes,  so  I  invited 
them  to  share  my  wanderings ! 

"The  result,  my  friends,  would 
never  have  varied  had  not  the  Prince 
one  day,  before  we  left  the  Palace, 
told  me  the  secret  of  his  power — a 
power  shared  in  some  degree  by  the 
Princess.  Nay,"  he  said,  almost 
laughing  outright,  "I  will  not  tell  you. 
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The  Prince  shall  do  it  if  he  wills !  My 
story  is  nearly  finished.  The  same 
old  sun  has  looked  down  upon  our 
prowess  on  many  courses  and  in  many 
climes ;  many  galleries  of  fair  women 
and  brave  men  have  watched  his  mar- 
vellous play,  but  until  we  reached 
Pinehurst,  where  my  one  letter  was 
written,  that  to  Tom  Brown,  we  had 
not  decided  upon  the  exact  method  of 
the  introduction  of  perfect  golf  to  the 
Golden  Hill  Golf  Club.  My  friends, 
let  us  drink — no  heel  taps,  mind  you 
— to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Pur- 
rapoona!" 
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The  toast  was  drunk  standing. 
When  the  guests  had  again  settled 
themselves  it  was  noticed  that  the 
Prince's  native  servant  was  standing, 
an  immovable  statue,  behind  his  chair. 
The  man  was  in  full  native  costume, 
his  dress  of  red  and  yellow  in  bold 
relief  against  the  gold  and  white  hang- 
ings of  the  room.  In  his  turban  was 
a  gold  crescent  with  a  single  star 
within  the  circle  which  glittered 
ominously  above  the  dark  face.  His 
right  hand  rested  lightly  upon  the 
head  of  a  silver  cleek. 

There  was  a  flutter  of  excitement 
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amongst  the  women,  whilst  the  ques- 
tions that  the  men  were  about  to  hurl 
at  Paul  Evens  died  stillborn  upon 
their  hps. 
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-pRINCE  RAMO  OOLAH  slow- 
ly  arose,  the  thin  moustache  dis- 
appearing into  the  crease  of  his  upper 
lip.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood 
looking  calmly  down  the  line  of  people 
on  either  side  of  the  table  and  resting 
his  dark  eyes,  with  an  amused  sparkle 
in  them,  for  an  instant  on  his  sister's 
face.  She  was  leaning  forward  with 
an  eager  look  as  though  she  would 
help  him  in  what  he  had  to  say.  But 
he  needed  no  help ;  he  spoke  easily  and 
fluently,  in  a  deep  mellow  voice  that 
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was  magnetic  in  its  attractiveness. 
"I  have  to  thank  you,  my  friends, 
on  behalf  of  my  sister,  the  Princess 
Zana,  and  myself,  for  coming  to  us 
to-night  upon  such  short  notice,  but 
for  that,  the  impatience  of  Paul  Evens 
is  entirely  responsible.  He  would  not 
remain  in  hiding  long  enough  for  me 
to  give  you  the  length  of  invitation 
which  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion  de- 
manded, so  when  Work,"  he  shook  his 
fist  playfully  in  his  direction,  "that 
doubting  Thomas,  received  a  telegram 
which  we  had  agreed  should  reach 
him  sooner  or  later,  I  was  obliged  to 
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decide  upon  to-night  to  ask  you  to 
come  here  and  listen  to  an  explana- 
tion of  many  things  about  which  some 
of  you,  perhaps  all,  are  naturally  and 
justly  curious. 

"When  that  dear  good  fellow,"  he 
continued,  indicating  Evens,  "came 
to  us  at  Purrapoona  and  taught  us 
golf,  it  was  not  long  before  we  saw 
that  he  himself,  good  golfer  as  he  was, 
barel)'^  realised  the  possibilities  of  the 
game,  barely  understood  that  how- 
ever strong  might  be  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  nervous  force  in  a 
man,  that  in  itself  would  be  power- 
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less  unless  allied  to  other  qualifica- 
tions, or  equally  so  if  opposed  to  a 
greater  will-power  in  an  adversary. 
That  is  the  secret,  and  I  must  ask 
you  not  to  form  an  opinion  until  you 
have  heard  all  I  have  to  say;  that  is 
the  secret  of  my  play — the  necessary 
nerve  force,  eyesight,  trained  to  a  per- 
fect judge  of  distance,  muscles  and 
mind  acting  in  perfect  harmony,  and" 
— he  paused  for  a  moment  to  meet  the 
eyes  he  knew  would  condemn — "a  will- 
power exerted  to  its  fullest  extent  on 
an  unconscious  adversary!"  He  put 
the  sentence  as  baldly,  as  harshly,  as 
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he  could,  with  seeming  purpose  in  his 
mind.  "My  friends,"  he  continued, 
"there  is  not  one  of  you  who  has  not 
done  the  same.  There  is  not  one  of 
you  who  has  ever  played  the  game 
of  golf  who  has  not  done  the  same! 
Who  has  not  exercised,  perhaps  a 
very  puny  wish,  but  a  wish  neverthe- 
less, that  a  putt  should  be  missed,  or 
a  bunker  gather  in  a  drive?  But,  you 
have  not  my  power;  you  have  a  will, 
strengthened  only  in  its  exercise  upon 
yourselves.  In  all  the  games  that  I 
have  played,  or  that  my  sister  has 
played,  we  have  never  used  this  power 
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except  as  a  scientific  test  and  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  Paul  Evens,  with 
whom  we  have  been  in  daily  communi- 
cation ever  since  we  left  Pinehurst 
and  to  whom  we  made  known  the  re- 
sults of  every  game  we  have  played, 
for  scientific  consideration  in  his  book. 
Now,*'  said  the  Prince,  with  a  merry 
flutter  of  an  eyelid  toward  Evens, 
"that  I  have  told  you  my  secret,  I 
must  tell  you  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  result  of  our  frequent  discussions 
on  the  subject. 

"It  was  agreed  that  my  sister  and 
I  should  visit  the  Golden  Hill  Golf 
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Club,  should  play  as  many  of  your 
best  players  as  possible  and  should 
use  our  will-power  to  whatever  extent 
we  deemed  necessary  in  the  investi- 
gations we  were  pursuing  in  the  cause 
of  perfect  golf.  Paul  Evens  was  to 
leave  Pinehurst  and  go  to  Atlantic 
City,  without  telling  us  his  hotel,  so 
that  we  could  be  in  a  position  to 
answer  truthfully  that  we  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  Our  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  post  office.  My  fel- 
low-conspirators," he  pointed  with  a 
long-stemmed  orchid  which  he  had 
plucked  from  the  table,  in  the  direc- 
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tion  of  his  sister  and  Paul  Evens  al- 
ternately, "decided  that  the  tests 
would  be  completer  if  we  met  you  ^vith 
your  minds  partly  framed  in  an  an- 
tagonism to  mine,  in  suspicion,  if  we 
could,  putting  you  on  your  guard  as 
it  were  at  the  start,  and  to  that  end 
Paul's  extraordinary  epistle  to  Tom 
Brown  was  concocted.  The  silver 
cleeks  were  dragged  in — my — what 
did  we  call  it? — crookedness,  was 
hinted  at  and  a  general  air  of  mystery 
and  hocus-pocusism  given  amidst,  I 
can  assure  you,  much  merriment. 
And  best  of  all,  the  last  three  lines, 
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which  I  understand  you  characterised 
as  'an  incoherent  scrawl'  were — were 
written  by  my  sister,  and" — he  laugh- 
ed at  the  remembrance — "she  pleads 
for  forgiveness  I" 

The  letter  which  Tom  Brown  took 
from  his  pocket  was  handed  round 
and  commented  upon  with  much  ban- 
tering levity;  then  the  Prince  con- 
tinued : 

"It  is  perfectly  possible,"  he  said, 
"to  partially  paralyse  the  brain  by 
the  constant  flashing  of  a  bright  ob- 
ject before  the  eyes,  affecting  the 
optic  nerve,  producing  a  semi  or  even 
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a  total  hypnotic  state.  It  was  your 
undoubted  knowledge  of  this  fact 
that  induced  us  to  lay  stress  upon 
the  glitter  of  my  pet  sticks,  and  that, 
thinking  to  foster  some  such  thought 
in  an  onlooker,  gave  me  the  idea  of 
carrjnng  them  constantly.  Once,  my 
sister,  in  the  intense  excitement  of  my 
match  wdth  Brown,  really  thought  I 
was  using  them  for  such  a  purpose,  to 
weaken  his  will,  whereas  we  had 
agreed  before  the  game  that  she  might 
exercise  her  will  upon  him  to  help  him 
all  she  could,  and  I  would  use  my 
nerve  force  solely  upon  myself,  im- 
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less  on  the  eighteenth  putting  green 
I  needed  to  use  my  power  upon  him 
to  win  the  match.  I  did  not  need  it! 
You  will  remember  I  made  a  three, 
and  he,  unhindered  by  any  act  of 
mine,  missed  the  tie." 

While  the  Prince  was  speaking  he 
had  signalled  the  waiters  to  fill  afresh 
the  glasses.  Holding  his  goblet  aloft, 
his  voice  ringing  through  the  room, 
he  concluded: 

"Absolute  mastery  of  the  nerves! 
Absolute  harmony  of  the  muscles  and 
the  mind,  the  completion  of  the  Abso- 
lute in  all  the  characteristics  with 
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which  Allah-over- All  has  endowed  the 
pure  man,  make  the  perfect  golfer. 
Let  us  drink  to  the  betterment  of  all 
men  through  the  playing  of  the  an- 
cient game.  No  bad  man  can  be  a 
good  golfer  I" 

It  was  known  that  the  Prince  was 
to  return  to  India  the  following  day, 
and  no  great  surprise  was  expressed 
when  he  later  announced  that  Tom 
Brown's  next  match  would  be  played 
at  Purrapoona. 

THE  END 
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